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DEAR SIR, 


1EIS Eſſay in which I have 
attempted to expoſe the component 
parts of wine, and endeavoured to 
prove, how and when it may be uſeful 
or injurious to man, in a ſtate of 
health or diſeaſe. | 
I with to ſubmit my ſentiments on 
this important part of the work, to 
one whoſe abilities, accurate obſer- 
vation, and extenſive experience in 
the healing art, have raiſed him to 
the firſt rank, among profeſſional 
men. N = 
It your ideas ſhould coincide with 
mine, I ſhall then conceive I have 
been of uſe to a large and reſpectable 
part of ſociety, by laying open many 
frauds of adulteration, and ſhowing 
the means of procuring pure wine, 
I hope I have erected ſome beacons 


of 


, QEQITTATION. 

of danger to health, and pointed out, 
how it may be afed with benefit. 

1 have yet, Sir, another intereſted | 

view in this dedication, which is, by 1 
means of your name, to induce many 
to peruſe an eſſay by an author but 
little known. 

When we were ſurgeons in the 
army, full thirty years ago, we had 
many opportunities of aſcertaining 1 

the advantages and the injuries of 3 
wine---your perſpicuity and attention | 

to practice, I was then no ſtranger to. 5 
That you now enjoy in affluence, 
the fruits of merit and induſtry, af- %. 
fords me ſincere ſatisfaction, and I 
feel at this time, the moſt ſenſible 
gratification in renewing our former 
intimacy and friendſhip. * 
| _ Wiſhing you health, long to enjoy # 
| -the felicity of a well earned proſpe- 
1 I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


55 Dear Sits 
With heart-felt a 
Your obliged 2 and obedient Servant. 


JOHN WRIGHT. 


No. 61, Stanhope-Street, e FEY | 
Sept. 2, 1795 


-__ 


A PAMPHLET on Port Wine is new 
3 even in London; ſome information will 
2 c be expected. The Author of this Eſſay hath The Autbore 


: 1 i. yon m is to be 
had opportunities of acquiring knowledge on uſeful. 


this ſubject; it is his intention, if he can, to 
make it entertaining and uſeful, on the baſis 
of fundamental principles. The quantity of 


Port Wine imported, or uſed as ſuch in 
Britain, exceeds greatly the aggregate of all 
=> other wines; ſome of it is good, but we may 


4 


add, without violation of truth, that much of 
git is beneath mediocrity. It was formerly 


+ looked on as a luxury, lately it is re- 


garded as a neceflary part of food; but now 
an additional duty. muſt affect the conſump- 
tion of it, When it was uſed only at the port wine ts 
tables of the opulent, this beverage was bet- om 


common; ano- 


ter; now 1t is common where ale only was ther augments- 
tion of duty 


s to be found, conſequently, it degenerated may not in- 
+ trom purity ; yet may I venture to aſſert, sende, bur cafe 
that above three millions of pounds for Red d u bs 
Port are returned yearly to dealers, for what 


is imported, ſophiſticated, or made by them; 


T4 * — 
. 
” 


therefore, it is our intention to make clear, 
if we can, the difference betwixt good and 'f this can be 
1 . h n done, it may be 
bad Port Wine, on evident principles, fo as use. Is no 
HPC wa es TS, 11-bei 
that almoſt every perſon may diſtinguiſh n 
eaſily what is uſeful or genuine, and detect Wha: can be 
9 better than 


adulteration, by his ſenſes: if this can be bealthand ſatis 
done, the diſeaſes which enſue on the uſe 


5 


PREFACE. | ? 


by 


of fophiſticated wine may be prevented, ill. 
neſſes relieved, and the felicity of ſocial 
feſtivity rendered more pleaſant. 


| This prefump- In this Etlay, from the Author's know. | 


ceed from the ledge of wine, he will, venture to indicate 4 

let. of being where it may be uſeful to the valetudinarian,F L 
and what particular forts of wine are moſt 
ſuited to different conſtitutions, ages, ail. 
ments and ſeaſons, yet without preſuming to 
preſcribe rules, by which benevolent perſons 
may ſuppoſe themſelves qualified to become | 
gentlemen or lady doCtors. 

This u. an n. He alſo propoſes, cum mente conſcia rechi, 


pleaſant part of 
che talk the to touch tenderly on the frauds of ſop hiſti.! 


himferr and Cation, fo as to make ſome of theſe 55 evi 
RG for a dent, and to warn unſuſpecting perſons? 
ance, againſt injury, by enabling them eafily to 
diſcover the exiſtence of heterogeneous mat- 
ter in wine, particularly lead, yet if poſſible, 
ſo as not to draw down the vengeance of 
perpetrators on his own head. It is not eaſy 
to preſerve the ſuaviter in modo while we at- 
tempt the forſiter in re. 
The diſeaſes that wine is liable to will be 
mentioned, with their cauſes, and the beſt 
means of prevention, alſo how to recover 1 | 
when curable. 
A brief uu Though Port Wine only was the primary. 


diſtin hiſtory 


of Red Port object of this Eſſay, yet ſome anecdotes wor- 
ine will 


# 


| atcewpted, thy of attention, ou many other wines, will? 


be added, informing the reader how to pro i 
cure the beſt, and how to keep them from 
| decay. {a 
The diminithed The component parts of wine will not vii 


- view we muſt 


take of this paſled over in ſilence, and ſome besen 
| offered 


* 


m ACE. vii 
cial @ffered to evince, that corporeal as well as pr, will 


W.. /; . . ſcarcely allow 
mental taſte, may be acquired on true prin- us wbe dining. 
ples of judgment or diſtinction, without 
Producing faſtidiolity, or giving riſe to af- 
Qed delicacy, but rather to increaſe the ſa- 
is faction of enjoyment. | 
Some obſervations on the true age or ma- 1 is like arro- 
Mr l h 31 gance to argue 
to furity of different wines, though in oppo- againtt ſerted 
ons Ftion to the common opinion, will be ven-“ 
me tured upon, with ſome curſory hints how 

Port may be hurried into a taſte of ſeeming 


* 


ſti⸗ Short remarks on the wines of Greece and This hath bees 
. '» . . 1 ably diſcuſſed 

vi. of Rome, during their greatneſs, will be by escellent 

on; but touched by the by, becauſe better and“ o. 

to More learned writers have treated on them, 

at. with circumſtantial accounts of the ſuppers 

ble, and other feſtive ſocieties of the ancients at 

of length, in which their manners, cuſtoms, 

a converſations, &c. have not been neglected. 

at- It is intended in this Eſſay, to ſay ſome- The evils ac- 
thing on forcing or fining of wine, ſo Fern bon 

| be only to mention ſome of the evils accruing we. 

Jeſt pom dangerous practices, and to ſet forth, 


$ the molt ſimple and innocent are the 
PDeilt. 


of notice, ſo far as they may admit of im- tune. We win 
. 2 Drove e ſome abler * 
provement, to make them fitter for the con- hr vnd au” 


om have ſuch a place as this ſhort Eſſay can ad- in London tare 
3 m it of, bad cellars, 
Thus far ſhall we proceed according to A rough outline 
ons our anticipated plan of an Eſſay; if we go — 8 
farther, it ſhall be mentioned, becauſe we 
1 Mean 


viii „„. 
mean this Preface to ſtand for a chapter of | 

contents. 1 

Fe muſt be e We can perceive that ſome intereſted per- q 
cg. may ſuppoſe themſelves aggrieved by 

men. bet hell. the liberties we ſhall take in telling truths 2 

ation ought to on the ſubject of ſophiſtication that were not 

yield to duty, x 

generally Lon before, but we declare we j 

mean not to indicate any particular perſon, 

* nor aught to ſet down in malice,” Plain 

truth, and the good of ſociety, is our aim; 

if any ſhall be offended, we ſhall be ſorry 

for i 5 3 honourable or cbuleientibus men can- 

not. If any dealer in adulterated wines ſhall 

| feel hurt by the frauds we mean to expoſe, | 

| | or be angry if we lay open any of his arts, 

it we hope for his own ſake, he will not com- 

plain. If he is but ſilent, or continues to 

ſmile, with a fair face of plauſible honeſty, 

or hath but wit enough to turn this Effay 

into ridicule (in ſome hands a powerful man- 

ner of attacking truth) he may eaſily laugh 7 

at all we ſhall ſay, aud perſevere in iniqui- 

tous proſperity, in ipite of any argument, 

proof, or demonſtration that reaſon can ad- 

duce. If another edition of this Eſſay ſhould 

ever make its way into the world, we may 

hope to ſhow at more leiſure, that we can 

improve in our language, methodiſe the 

matter, and muſter up more facts in a ſtyle | 

of elegance, than this precipitate N dn 1 

- We hope this Will admit of; and if thoſe leviathans of lite- 

— 2 de rature, the Reviewers, ſhould honour this E 

throwing con, irregular attempt with a ſtricture, we depre- 


| the ' gauntlet to | 
| eritics, bur our cate their candour, but ſubmit to their 


own opinion o 


this perform juſtice . we know that room muſt be left for 
..- - the 


3 ©. » & ee. ix 


the laſh of the critic. If he lays it on with 
equity and good manners (things ſometimes 


% neglected) we will bow to his impartiality. 


If the cenſor underſtands our ſubject, there 


is one article we believe we may hope for 


his notice of, the veracity we ſhall cloſely 


XZ adhere to in every thing we mean to men- 
tion. Tf it ſhould not be all the truth, it 
hall as far as we know, be nothing but the 
truth. 


It hath been roundly afferted by ſome When men can- 


not believe 


dealers, that ſince the paſſing of au act of themſelves, it. 


is im poſſible 


Parliament a few years ago, that it is NOW chat others can 


impoſſible either to ſmuggle from the ſhip, du. tem cre- 
or to brew, or to adulterate, or to increaſe 
"I the quantity of wines they have paid duties 
for. It is not my intention to argue with ent get our 
g F 


dit. 


province to 


= theſe ingenious men; the fair merchant is prove in hat 


8 = 
4 a4} SE 3 . 
N 


manner wine is 


much benefitted by this act, fo is the revenue yer increaſed in 
of the ſtate, becauſe much ſmuggling is pre- hd and 


ſmuggled our of 


"vented. Were I to anſwer thole advocates the cellars of 


ome dealers ; 


for impoſſibility, I would allow that the it is ſutcient 


reaſon to believe 


but every reflecting perſon muſt have his ** ft. 
doubts on the others, becauſe much very bad 


firſt (ſhip ſmuggling) is fairly done for ; ,] 


= wine, worſe a deal than even the worſt that 


is ſent from Oporto, abounds in inns and 


other public houſes, nay, even in families 
where one might expect a glaſs of good 
wine, the Port is very often in ſuch a ſtate 
as not to pleaſe the palate, and half a pint 
will frequently hurt both the head and the 


ſtomach ; theſe are not the effects of pure 


B VN. B. If 


* 


PREIS e. 


N. B. If this Eflay ſhould offend any in- 
tereſted men, ſo as to ſend forth anonymous 
or illiberal attacks on the Author, they muſt 
be ſatisfied with a ſmile; but if any gentle- 
man can ſhow him he is wrong or miſtaken, 
he will always be open to conviction ; and 
ſhould any munificent man honour him with 
new or uſeful informations, by which he 
may improve another edition, they will be 
received with grateful acknowledgments, 
It is an intereſting ſubje& to the public, and 
may deſerve the employment of an abler 
pen ; it ſeems but yet in embryo, 
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HE red wine called Port, is not made at A brief outline 
Oporto ; but in the mountainous country : 
called Cima de Douro, about 60 or 70 miles diſ- 
tant from Oporto, and I may ſay Lamego is 
within its diſtrict. 
Some parts of this region produce excellent 
wine, others of an oppoſite quality; but theſe 
mountains are ſo ſuited from ſituation, ſoil, cli- 
mate, &c. to the culture of the vine, that I be- 
lieve from my examination of them, a great va- 
riety, equal to the beſt wines in Europe, might 
be made there; probably much might be ſoon 
done, to improve their preſent mode of making of 
wine, by encouraging induſtry, ingenuity and 
care, or allowing the lavradores or farmers, to ſell The mode of 
their wines according to their value, or allowing a — _ 
certain ſum to each, for picking off the ſtalks of there, differs 
putrid, green or ſpoiled grapes, before they are fim anf du 


from any ching 
thrown into the tanque or ciſtern, where they are of buying and 


trodden or ſqueezed by the feet of large luſty fe]- — 
lows, and lie ſome time under a preſſure, till the li- 
quor is removed into the tonel or vat, to finilh its 
termentation. Inſtead of picking, or pains taking, Might be much 
or removing the ſtalks or bad grapes, all are thrown — 
in promiſcuouſſy , and to increaſe their quantity of 
wine, water is ſometimes added, which never contri- 
buſes to the worth of the wine, as we ſhall ſhow 
anon, when we come to mention its component 
parts. ze vintage begins with September, and 
commonly ends with it Alſo; the merchants fend 
up by the river Douro their empty pipes, about 
<cember, January, February and March, ſome- 


2 times 
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I times in April, to receive their new wines; but 
1 the mart ſometimes beginneth not before Febru-— 
1 ary, that dependeth on the time which the com- 
1 miſſioners or deputies from the royal company, 
may take to taſte all the wines, and determine on 
N 1 their rates or qualities, which are fixed by them at 
certained, three different claſſes, and may here be denomi- 
nated, paſſable, better, beſt. The prices at the * 
. fame time are aſcertained by the ſame deputies 
or governors, at three exact rates, or the loweſt, 
| middlemoſt, and higheſt, from which, no one is 
j — Squoadod admitted /egally to deviate, yet we preſume many 
by the lau ſuits Clandeſtine compacts take place, for whiſperings, 
that ſucceed to ſigns and ſecret conferences, may be ſeen betwixt 
den; merchants and farmers, by every by-ſtander. 
Wing dorch mee The buyers who ſeemed friends before, from the 
1 fraud than fair vulgar familiarity of Jem, Jack, Will, Dick or 
_ Tom, ſcarcely know one another, or look with 
Suſpicion's jealous eye, when they meet on buſi- 
neſs at the market in the Cima de Douro. When 
the edital or proclamation for the three firſt great 
Formerly a few days of fale is declared, the exact time of com- 
marker began mencement is particularly ſpecified at ſun-riſing z 
— rare af but the goods are not expoſed, nor examined, nor 
dut darkneſs bargained for, as in other markets, all that is 
was wo favour” done beforehand, and often previouſly paid for 
tent deſigns. alſo to the ſeller, by ſeveral different merchants, 
Some of theſe. for the ſame wines, when they ate of a ſuperior or 
man farm by. better ſort. When the hour of market or getting 
lous co an Eng- poſſeſſion arrives, every buyer, in perſon, or by 


bis agent, rides, runs or flies if he can, to fix a 
of them would bit of paper with his name, or his mark on the 
ve tedious: door of the loja or cellar of the vinhateiro, or 
wine maker, This is a circumſtance of great 
importance, for according to law, the firſt in the 

race is entitled to the wine within; ſometimes 

the billet of the firſt is pulled down by his ſuc- 

ceſſors, and their own put in its place, or the | 

agent is knocked down by an antagoniſt, * 3 

EIT +, 
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he reaches the goal; ſometimes different perſons 
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have ſent armed men, to watch the moment of 


operation, when heads have been broken, or lives 


9 4 loſt in their ſcuffles. | 


= eaſily procured. 
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Law ſuits on theſe occaſions are not uncom- 


A mon, and if the proof depends on the oaths of the 


evidences, either party may obtain it, 
affirmations or negations, or affidavits, may be 
I have heard ſeveral of the Eng- 
liſh merchants declare, that there, the juſtice or 
injuſtice of any cauſe, is of little importance in 
any court of law, for a little or rauch money, ac- 


-- cording to the conſequence of the caſe, delivered 


without delicacy, by way of empenho, or dou- 
ceur, will be as pleaſantly admitted into the hands 
of a judge, as a ſhower of rain on a parched plant, 
or the ſugared ſpeeches of an artful wooer into 


the ears of a love ſick girl, and his ſentence is 


promiſed ; but if an opponent goes with a larger 
ſum, to relate his caſe, the ſage deemſter of Lufi- 
tania directly finds, that juſtice or his deciſion, 
travels over to the moſt liberal donor, yet the 
Portugueſe are fond of law ſuits ; the judges are 
very numerous, but ſeldom opulent, and their 
ſtipends rarely exceed fifty, ſixty or ſeventy 
pounds per annum, this 1s after the eſtabliſhment 


of ſalaries in Portugal, for perquiſite is the vital By an abſerd 
ſyſtem of poli- 
0 : cy, it is the in- 
praiſed, though we are thought by wiſe men, who tere of all 


| k d 
pine after reform, to be in a ſinking ſtate, yet _— 2 


principle -of all their appointments. Heaven be 


bad as we may be ſuppoſed to be in Britain, I 
may venture to aver, that we are {till vaſtly bet- 
ter off, than the people of any other country in 
Europe, or of Afia, Africa or America; but 
compare us with Portugal, the condition of all 
claſſes of men in every point of view, will look 
like the ſun to a farthing candle. O Britanui 


felices, ſi ſua bona norint. 


While ſome merchants are contending with 


The ritual ofre- 
ligion ſeems 
ſacred, while 
becauſe all the moral du- 
ties are light in 
the balance, 


keennels, 


neo — <_—O———C _— - — 5 - — — 
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keenneſs, or aſſaulting with acrimony, for the lat- 

ter blood of the vine, the royal company may be 

\ dCaid to ſecure with tranquillity and caſe for their 

own magazines, near or above one half of the 

whole produce of the country, and that too, is 

il | by no means the worſt part of it, for they ſeem 

1 I to bave a power of picking and chooſing, and we 

| have never heard that hitherto, any one, not even 

of the factory, bath ever preſumed to diſpute 
il with them. 

11 By May or June, all the wines of the laſt vin · 

| | tage have deſcended by boats to Oporto, and as 

i much as poſſible, is ſhipped for Britain or Ire- 

land, by March or April, for quick returns are 

the ſoul of trade, and before the end of the year, 

almoſt all their ſtore-houſes, except thoſe of the 

company, are become nearly as empty as a church 

at midnight; yet a few ſolitary pipes of old wine, 

enough to fwear by, may be found in ſome of 

their repoſitories; the company always keep a 

great deal; but they never {ell it to Oporto mer- 

chants, -nor would they buy it, except on preſſing 

occaſions, the price is too high, and the payments 

muſt be prompt, theſe circumſtances are inimical 

to the routine of their commerce, yet they will 

all (ell, you wines of former years, as far back as 

86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, or 92, when they know 

Almoſt all the themſelves, that almoſt all their export is, and 

Weg, nals feat Mult be, batched out of more recent productions. 

made but the To give them ſtrength is eaſy, for Port brandy, 

year mere if. Which may be called a liquid fire, or rather a 


any old wine is 


added, it is like rank flow poiſon, is always at hand, and is often 
| Aae, me liberally adminiſtered ; this additament prevents 


nr weak or ill fermented wine from running quickly 
TE. into the acetous proceſs; but is hurtful to health, 
Nothing can be and almoſt as deſtructive to perſons of delicate 
ws docks, than Conſtitutions, . as the fame quantity of diluted 
a daily 1 aqua fortis. I have known many a man of Her- 


ing of dad Port 
yer it is done culean habit, formed for longevity, who either 


daily. - forlook 


* 
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t- forſock this beverage, reduced by it to a valetu- 
e dinary ſtate, or ſunk from its injurious. mixtures, 


ir into untimely graves. Colour can eaſily be given 
e © to any wine, nay the taſte when not good may be wine may re- 
is WF mended without diſcovery, by ordinary judges 5% chat of ace 
n but that fragrance called flavour, which delight- from arti 
© fully dwells on delicate palates, ariſes from the be genuine, and 
n eſſential oil prepared by nature in the vine, and a certaintime is 
| 1 : 9 og : requitite to ri- 
e XX lodged in the grape, can never be ſo ſophiſti- pen thoſe deli- 
cated by any art as to deceive, but that a tole- cw 
rnable taſte after one ſmack, muſt diſcover the de- the ſeaſes. 
8 ficiency. If any thing lately taken into the 


mouth, hath deranged the delicacy of perception, 

the chewing a cruſt of bread will. reſtore it, if it 
hath exiſtence, | 
> There is an opinion, perhaps a miſtaken one, On the idea that 
2 prevails much in this country, that wine muſt be gige he to be 
very old before it can be excellent, and probably 
he may be a fool-hardy man, who pretends to 
offer either rhyme or reaſon againſt faſhion, how 
ever, je ferai bonne mine a mauvais jeu—Wine, like An attempt to 
all other bodies, hath an inceſſant internal mo- \roure ind 
tion, which ripens it firſt to perfection, imme- decay of vine. 
dAdiately after, carries it on to decay; the ſtation- 
ary ſpace 1s ſhort ; but it 1s ſome time before moſt 
3 © men can perceive, the acetous proceſs is begun; 
nin its progreſs to maturity, the new or harſh taſte 
is gradually loſt, by the depoſition of a great 
Proportion of its ſalt or tartar, which adheres to 
 _» the calk or bottle, alſo by the opening of its muſty 

or coherent particles, which bring forth its true 
taſte, and gives it tranſparency ; yet above all, by 
the {ſolution of its ſacharine particles, the ſepara- wine may be 
tion of the parts of its eſſential oil, and mixing ove or (ane 
them more intimately with its ſpirit and water, nally had liefe 
which exalt the zeſt, fragrance and flavour of 2 
genuine wine. I believe I have already denied may be veauri- 
that adulterated wine can poſſeſs flavour. Whe— 3 
ther theſe operations for bringing wine to ma- | 


turity, * 
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turity, are owing to fixed air, called gas, from NF 
the Dutch word gheaft, ſignifying ſpirit, or to 


elementary fire, or to- but here let me ſtop, and 

leave this ſubject to hypothetical philoſophers, 

or to experimental chymiſts; but ſoon after wine 

hath arrived at its beſt ſtate, it begins to depo- 

When wineis fit its colour, and turns tawney, the flavour di- 

. 1 miniſhes, and taſte itſelf decays ; here diſeaſe be- 

, Compoſed. gins, the acor, the mucor and vappa, or death 
itſelf regularly ſucceed. 

Adulterated wine (unleſs brandy be its ſoul) 

Wine like all ſoon makes its exit. The light forts of lively 

1 2 wines, ſuch as Burgundy, Champaign, &c. ſel- 

acme and decay. dom, even in cool cellars, are good, when two 

or at moſt three years old. Malaga, Madeira, 

and other firm ſtrong wines, when well made, 

may laſt long, perhaps fifty or ſixty years; but 

Port Wine, when firm and well fermented, from 


Wine, and its good grapes in a good vintage, can en or 
age for uſe, are 87 P S Se 


not enerfly. fo hever, Without a moderate proportion of brandy, 


13 be preſerved in perfection above ten, twelve, or 
be. In he bet Fourteen years at fartheſt, probably not ſo long. 


vintages much ] never taſted pleaſanter or better Port, than ſome 
ad wine is 


made; in the Of ſix years old, it had been four years in the 
worſt, ſome , wood, and two in bottles. I allow that if ve 


may be ob- good Port hath been daſhed with brandy, 1t re- 

. quires much time to meliorate, and mingle that 

* noxious ſpirit into the body of the wine, ſo as 

ier, t© , its ardour; but even then its delete- 
rious qualities remain. 

N Thoſe who love good wine, and wiſh to pre- 
* ſerve their health, ought to be very careful at 
bealth, than firſt of its nature and quality; ; afterward, as ſolici- 
1 tous about the ſituation, conſtruction and tem- 
to as they perature of their cellars, keeping all their wines 

f in a proper ſtate, according to the temperament 


of them. I have known Burgundy and Cham- 


kept too warm, and recovered ſoon after, by co- 
vering 


paign become viſcid or ropy, and vapid, by being 4 
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oering the bottles with ice. r Theſe wines Some wines 
ought never to continue in any place, where the 
*Zwarmth exceeds 33 degrees by Farenheit's ther- wich more 
mometer. Port Wine may ſtand in 47“, Madeira 
in 40; but of theſe things we mean to be more 
particular, when we touch on cellars. It is a 
common practice with wine dealers, when they 
wiſh to paſs off Red Port, for two or three years 
older than it is, to add white wine to it; but this Some petty 


ſhould de kept 
very cool, others 


armth, 


* a . . ractices of 
is comparatively one of their moſt venial pecca- viee-deaters 


dillo's, it were much to be wiſhed, that nothing * fe. 


more miſchievous was perpetrated, though wine 


fo compoſed, will not long preſerve its taſte or 
colour. When they add Benecarlo to give con- 


Hſtence and colour, to low priced thin pale Port, 


they are not criminal ſtill; but a freſh fermenta- 


tion being brought on by artificial heat, exhauſts Hor cellars ſoon 


the wine of its better parts, if it had any before— — 22 


no matter, Britiſh brandy gives it ſtrength, and decay. 


St will ſell while it can be afforded cheap. In au- Cheapnefs is a 
tumn, 1794, about 300 pipes of Port were ſold e dslr, 
in one day in London, it was ſaid, to government ſomething like 


contractors, for hoſpital uſe, and for the navy and — Po 


army, at 351. per pipe. The cheapeſt, no, I mean greet rahes. 
to ſay the loweſt priced wines, ſold at Oporto for ae elwoys the 


ſome years paſt, have not been leſs than from Cbeapeß. 


nineteen to 221. per pipe. The Cuſtom-houſe Prices of com- 
duties, before this laſt new one was laid on, uon fftery 


wine at Oporto, 


freight, inſurance, gaugers, porters, boatmen, Unavoidable 


out of their love for the pillars of the nation, pur- eau, <cono- 


miſts, or con- 


chaſe Port for the ſick, in the large and numerous trattors. 


It is true, that the phyſicians em- Phyſicians often 
ployed, dare not i peak 
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— ja it. may have good wine ; but at this time (January, 


1795+, it 15 impoſſible to procure wine at ſo low a 5 


price as 46l. in London, that can be uſed by any 
claſs of men, without evil effects 1 in a ſhort time. 
Slow poiſons may be had in abundance, from 


f 35 to 46l. but we deny that it is poſſible for any 
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out, or if they ployed, wiſh that their patients and the troops 4 


wine-dealer in Britain now, to afford ſound, una- 


Though indif- dulterated, wholeſome Port Wine, fit for food, 
. medicine, or ſocial felicity, from his cellars, for 
the profits are 4061. a pipe on the old duty, and we lament fin- 
A Oe. cerely that the health and lives of his Majeſty's 

deaters. The valuable ſubjects, are expoled to the avarice of a 
new cutie on few Tapacious men, who batten on their bane. 
each pipe. Military hoſpitals, or indeed all ailing, valetudi- 


nary or convaleſcent perſons, nay the moſt robuſt 


men, ought either to be ſupplied with pure good 


wine, or have none at all. 
Hippocrates, the Father of Phyſic, underſtood 
well the advantages of giving good wine to his 
The anciens patients. Sometimes he allowed them, what he 
8 calls ws; ws, or half and half. The higheſt al- 
mixed with lowance of wine in water, he admitted to the 
water fick. he termed out; or | axpetiraray and the 
weakeſt v ns CT vd pff; but the exact 
ſtate of thele mixtures, I believe have not 
been aſcertained ; but how could they, for theſe 
muſt have been ſettled by circumſtances? The 
The ancients Ancients, both Greeks and Romans, particularly 
1 their poets, have ſung in immortal ſong, the cele- 

ine. 

brity of wine. Homer, who probably loved a 
chirping glaſs, (Laudibus arguitur viui vinoſus Home- 
rus, Hor. Epiſt.) calls it di deus, Or patto deorum, 
or ambroſial nectar, vide, Iliad, 6, &c. Plato, 
Cicero, & c. who were moderate men, yet were 
fond of their friends, and fine flavoured wine, 
bave elegantly expreſſed their ſentiments of ſo- 
ciety, when wine whetted their wit, and we might 
have ſuſpected Horace unjuſtly, to have been a 


toper, 
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AN ESSAY ON PORT WINE. 
toper, from his animated commendations of the 
Fina Surrentina, Maſſica, Tuſcula, Sabina, Albana, 
Caecnba, Falerna, Sc. we recolle& a ſatisfactory 


nation of future felicity in Virgil, though tem- 


Perate as a veſtal, when he ſaw the cellars reple- 
Piſhing after the vintage. Dulci diſtendunt nectare 
rellas. The ancient Grecians, who never have 
pPeen exceeded in elegance, wiſdom or taſte, have 


extolled their Pramnian and Maronean wines to the 
Kies, and their Chian, Cretan or Thaſſun wines, on 
account of their fragrance and flavour, had the 
appellation aw; af:oma; beſtowed on them, yet we 


believe that the wines of Cima de Douro called Climate and foil 


Port, if that country was properly planted with 


various vines, might vie with any that Greece or 


Italy have ever produced. 

If a writer had any ambition to exhibit his 
reading on wine, he might eafily fill a volume by 
"compilation or quotation from many authors, both 
ancient and modern; but we hold it more to our 
purpoſe, to offer in a pamphlet, a few plain facts 
that may inform thoſe, who have not given their 
attention to this ſubject, without offending the 


Intelligent reader, and to keep as cloſely as we 


being naw uſed. 


About fifty thouſand pipes or more are yearly 
imported, about fixty or ſeventy thouſand at 


of Alto D' Auro 
in Portugal 
ſuired to the 
vine. 


About 40 years 
ago, the con- 
ſumption of 
Port was but 


can to the red wine called Port, becauſe it is now little in Britain, 
become the molt univerſal in Britain, little elſe 


or indeed any 
where elſe. 


leaſt are conſumed, and a vaſt deal of it fo un- aauterated 
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pleaſant, or rather offenſive and unwholeſome, 
that it is aſtoniſhing to obſerve, thoſe who think 
themſelves rational beings, guzzle it without taſte 
or reflection, while it confounds and confuſes 
the ideas of men, making them fierce, angry and 
quarrelſome; pure unſophiſticated well made 


Port, unwhole- 
ſome and un- 
pleaſant, 


The uſual ef- 
fects of pure 


wine is generous, diſpoſing its votaries to bene- wine, when 


volence, hilarity, and friendſhip, moderate de- 
viations from the more languid ſameneſs of do- 
A 2 meſtic * 


judiciouſiy 
taken. 
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meſtic felicity, with a few intelligent friends, and 9 | 


good wine now and then mends the mind, pre- 


= 


| A bumbleat- yents peeviſhneſs, and gives a gentle fill up to. 
for theſe efſegs, luggiſh circulation or nervous torpor, juſt as a 
mackarel gale may clear the atmoſphere from pu. 
trid particles generated by mar/h miaſmata, cor- 
ruption or ſtagnation. While I am thus engaged 
with wine, let me recolle& myſelf like Horace, 
Quo me Bache rapis tui. | 9M 
Plenum ? Leſt ſome doughty doctor ſhould ſay, 
Pure wa 3 ne ſutorulira crepidam ; yet let me add that pure Port 
bod meale fe. in languid, putrid or ſcorbutic diſeaſes, is preferable 
to all the neuroticks, or to all the antiſepticks, that 
all the ſons of Æſculapius can adminiſter, and from 
my motto, that it is grateful to the ſtomach, with- 
out being hurtful to the brain. I wiſh I could ſay 
any thing favourable for the mended or made 
wines, that are often fold for Port, to ignorant, 
avaricious or parſimonious purchaſers, it is more 
than - probable, for every ſhilling they fave in 
wine, they pay a pound, by lols of time, &c. to 
May not eh their doctors and apothecaries. I never had the 
making com- honour of taſting any wine, that was compounded 
. by the late Lord Pembroke, who, it is ſaid, un- 
gerdemain to na · derſtood that art, upon better principles than 
— payioſo- any other perſon in Britain, and though he could 
2 give colour, tranſparency and taſte, yet as he 
It hath been af could never confer flavour, therefore I am diſ- 
ſerted that men . \ 
of tale often poſed to believe that a real judge, who played 
declared the not the paraſite, could never declare he was de- 


wine of Lord 


Pembroke ma ceived, or ſuppoſed it to be pure Port; but in- 
nutanure #95 deed there is this in favour of his declaration, that 


Judges can only the judge who acquired his judgment in Britain 
ſpeak of what . 
they know, Only, could only paſs ſentence on ſuch wine, as 


he had þeen accuſtomed to taſte here. It hath 


Port Wine com- 18 f ice | 5 
a been, and is ſtill the practice in Porto, to com 


. 8 marker plete the batching or mixtures of all their red 
| ith br . | * 8 
* * We wiſh the noble Earl had publiſhed all his operations 


on the manufaQure of wine, 


1 
C 


Bad wine a flow 
poiſon, 


wine 
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4 þ wine with Portugueſe brandy. I will not ſay that 
a pipe of pure unmixed Port Wine never arrived 


in this country: but I believe that no Port Wine 


merchant will venture to aver, that he ever ex- 
ported from Oporto, or imported into Britain for 
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& ſale, three pipes of red wine, that had not been 
completed or mixed in his cellars, or ſtrengthened 


with brandy. It is a notorious fact, that every 


weine merchant in Porto, buys annually from the 
Porto Wine company, a certain quantity of 
Brandy, according to his wants, it alone poſ- 
ſeſſing a monopoly of that article. N. B. Brandy 
is dearer than wine, but abſolutely neceſſary to 


make ſmall or bad wines keep. It would be as When brandy 


abounds in wine 


= caly to aſcertain what every commercial houſe uſes t may eaviy be 
> of it, as it is to tell the number of pipes of wine felt in me 


mouth, about 


* purchaſed or exported under each firm; the aggre- the root of the 
gate of the brandy, added by all the merchants "gue, or tat- 


ted in the gullet 


to all their wines, is by no means ſmall, ſome by any beſides 
have ſaid they uſe very little or none; credat Ju- am Grinkere. 


deus Appella. Theſe veracious gentlemen may be 


aſked what becomes of all the brandy they buy ? 
Port Wine made in a vintage, from found ripe 


grapes only, ſubſequent to a favourable ſeaſon, 


well fermented, without the addition of extra- A propoſal how 
neous matter, and when ſuffered to lie quiet on 922 to 
its lees or mother for a year or two, which is ſel- any in the 
dom or never the caſe, is abundantly firm, with“ * 
ſufficient body, but not to keep long, without a 
little good brandy, and might then deſerve the 
appellation ace, de, for there could be no better 
wine in colour, taſte or flavour, eſpecially if all 
the ſpoilt grapes and ſtalks had been removed. 
All theſe things may in time be attended to, when 
they ſhall be liberally paid for ; but while the 
preſent ſyſtem rages, of low prices, ready returns, If the remote | 
. . . . . 1 Cauſes of diſ- 
lending forth emiſſaries at a great expence, with eaſes and death 
plaulible tales, to underſell one another, then de- vu e 
lyering a deleterious ſwill to parſimonious pur- wine would 

E | Chaſers, ch con- 
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ſpicuouly, chaſers, who loſe their health in uſing it, while 
Any perſon who 


knows how, may they ſeem to ſave their money; but I am afraid 


8 p Ray 
. that few are real gainers by this frugal traffick, 


ell it. 


flavour of Port, made after the manner I have 
deſcribed, and it equalled any other wine I ever 
taſted. I conjecture that ſuch wine could not 
About 70 gui - be ſold under 60, or 651. a pipe, in England, on 
* rec the old duty; but what is ſuch a price to opu- 
lent men; if it could be brought into the market, 
The points of it might be regarded as a medicine for the fick, 
good wine as a hauſtus of health for the valetudinarian, and 
ought to be re- the bliſs of elegant feſtivity. Would it not be 


ded, 
oY much better for thoſe who cannot afford to pay 


fair dealer can beſides dealers, doctors, lawyers, vintners, apo- 
thecaries, heirs, undertakers, &c. I have a few 
times had my palate delighted with the ineffable 


a 8 Sy ?, 
* 7 [1 N 2 


for good wine, or who doth not chooſe to expend | 


an adequate price upon it, to be contented with 
ale, beer,. cyder, perry, &c. rather than to be 


bringing on themſelves diſeaſes without delight, 


by drinking bad wine? No, abſurd vanity ſays, 

give me wine. It may be here thought imperti- 

nent to warn all who are in the practice of drink- 
nion e che ing ſpirituous liquors, whether in liqueurs. 
4 . drams, doctors, wine, punch, grog, toddy, bem- 
— 2.” do, or materia medica, that not one man in a 
thouſand, can continue it with impunity. A 

The hofpttals deſcription of the diſorders, conſequent on the 
woeful tetimo- daily uſe of ſpirits, would far exceed the limits I 
CBE here propoſe for this pamphlet, and were I to 
eommon uſe of take pains equal to the importance of the ſubject, 
_ u. the probability ſtands thus, I ſhould be regarded 


Theſe ideas are With the ſame attention, as a ſet of fenſualiſts 
N would give to a ſermon againſt indulgence; be 


thoſe who con- that conſiders man carefully, muſt conclude he 
tend violently 


about the dig. is 2 being, who prefers the preſent to the future; 

nity of huma» jt is true, there are a few rational reflectors among 

; the lords of creation, but a few ſwallos make no 
ſummer; | : 

When 
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 X When we ſaid above that the high opinion | 
commonly held on very old wines may be erro- 
pbeous, we did not mean to ſay that very new 

wine is preferable, far from it. Suffer me to ex- 

Slain. I have ſeen raen praiſing tawny Port after 

It bad loſt its flavour, if it had any before, only 

becauſe it was old; if they like it, de guſtibus non eſt 
diſputandum; but there is a great majority of men, 

"who taſte, think, or act after the opinions of 
| others, ſometimes becauſe they have no ſenti- 

ment themſelves, or they are diſpoſed to follow 

Faſhion, or to go by ſome great authority. In 

wines, ſome are old at eighteen months, viz. 

mall Burgundy or light Champaigne ; others are 

too new at fix years old, viz. Madeira, Malaga, 
and all the ſweet ſtrong wines. To judge pro- The beſt way 

know when 

perly of Port, draw a cork or two every ſix Port wine is of 
months, after it hath been in bottle. r When z proper age for 
wine is very tranſparent, its taſte pleaſant, and its 
flavour fragrant, wait no longer, whatever is its 

real or nominal age. Horace ſays, Carpe diem, 

guam minimum credula poſtero. Port, like all other 

wines, ripens or remains crude, in a ſhort or a long 

time, according to its lightneſs or thinneſs, or 

firmneſs, ſtrength or conſiſtence, according to 

the fermentation it hath undergone, the quality 

of the grapes, the quantity of water added to 

their juice, or the portion of brandy put to it; 

or in ſhort, to many circumſtances that are too 
: tedious to be read, therefore, it is impoſſible ta 
give a table of time, or unconditional rules, as to 
the proper age of any wine: e. g. one cellar will 
torward wine, or other fermented liquors, as 
much in a few months, as another will in three 

or four years; but forcing is not a natural pro- 

ö greſſion of their inteſtine motion, it may make 
them ſeemingly more ripe, but never fails to in- 
Jure every thing that is valuable in them. 

I was ſome years ago in the vey extenſive 
5 vaults 


þ 
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All arts and vaults of an opulent wine dealer, they contained 
tricks of ceaters an incredible quantity of pipes, iron ſtoves with ® 
_ vs 1 fires in them, were placed ſo as to Ciffuſe univerſal 
proper heat wäarmth. I aſked him if that heat did not hurt 
mn © fort of Ng wine; he faid no, for a certain time, for it 
tion, ripened and made it old, or fit for preſent drink- 
ing. Such practices may ſuit the economical 
taſteleſs man, who takes in his wine by the dozen, 
and will have it cheap, but he never can expect 
to have a glaſs of tolerable wine after ſuch treat- 
ment. Thoſe who purchaſe ſuch wine by the 
pipe, may find 1t extravagantly dear in the end. 
vile from uſing If wine is drank very new, or N much of the 
very new wine. . - . . X . 
elaſtic gas is evaporated, it will often bring on 
diſorders of the bowels, nervous complaints, and 
ſometimes rheumatic indiſpoſitions, &c. all which 
can never happen from good wine, of a proper 
On forcing. age. Forcing of wine is a looſe term, ſometimes 
uſed for ſending down all the feculent matter in 
it to the bottom, ſo as to make 1t tranſparent ; 
at other times it means, forcing it on from new- 
neſs, crudity or harſhneſs, to a ſtate of more 
mellowneſs or maturity. We ſhall here hold to 
the former. Many are the ways of forcing or 
clearing wine ; we ſhall mention the beſt and the 
. worſt, the intermediate ones we ſhall paſs over in 
Deleterious me- ſilence, All forcings of wine with mineral ſub- 
_ forcing ances we think bad, but thoſe with arſenick, or 
| corroſive ſublimate, the worſt of all. When the 
fineſt particles of theſe foſſile bodies continue im- 
perceptibly ſuſpended in the wine, and are daily 
taken into the body in ſmall quantities, they gra- 
dually produce diſeaſes which have a tendency to 
putridity, to ſcurvy, dropſy, dyſentery, ſtinking 
breath, cutaneous eruptions, rheumatiſm, rotten- 
neſs and blackneſs of the teeth, and a train of 
nervous diforders, that make even ſtrong men 
valetudinarians, and yet their complaints continue 
obſcure to their phyſicians, who have no clue to 
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3 the cauſe; Some men, who have drank freely of Horrible hiſto 
= ou . c z 6 4 1 
wine ſo forced, have loſt their lives without lin- might be addu- 
gering. We hope this is ſufficient to deter con- ced to prove 
dent or ignorant perſons from ſuch dangerous yance. A no- 


Fforcings, Some have uſed litharge in this way, e, fart | 
particularly when it is pricked, though not quite about 30 years 
bo deſtructive as arſenick, yet like all other pre- 78 may crack 
= parations of lead, when taken internally, is ex- 


=X ceedingly hurtful to health. 


* 


8 : The ſimpleſt and beſt way that we can recom- The eafieft and 


mond for fining of red wine, is the follo» ing: It ng wh. 


for a pipe, take the whites of ſixteen freſh eggs, One bad egg 
let them be well beaten or ſhaken up, then add eie pine ve 
about two quarts of wine from your pipe to them, vine. 
hake all up together in a large bottle, until they 
become like one uniform inſeparable fluid, then | 
add this mixture to the wine in your pipe, ſtir- Ia mild wea- 
ring them together, till they are united; bung res. oe 
up your caſk, to continue undiſturbed for ſome in eight or ten 


days, weeks, or months. Some prefer iſinglaſs we BK 

to eggs, eſpecially for white wines. When you more tedious. 
bottle off, let the air be temperately ſoft ; per- 

haps it may be fancy, but I have long thought 

that when the wind is weſterly, the air is moſt 

favourable for the expoſed wine; I ſpeak of ſound 

unſophiſticated wine, for as to brandied adulte- 

rated liquors of that ſort, I ſay nothing, they 

perhaps deſerve but little conſideration. Some 

ſenſible men have recommended clean well waſhed 

ſand to be added along with the eggs, when the 

wine is cloudy ; it can do no harm, but if the 

wine hath been properly fermented, there is no 

+ neceſſity for it; we believe that the moſt ſimple 

method of treating pure good wine is the beſt. 

It is well known, that both the Greeks and the Curfory hints | 

"8 Romans were more ſolicitous about preſerving oe” D 

of their wines than any other ancient nations, me: _— 

and probably have never been equalled by any of de moderns, 

the moderns ; it is new allo, that in thoſe 


days 


N 
* A. Es * 4 


| this century, 
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nerally made a part, nay 1 or buffoons, 
were often admitted, an 
admiſiible, that could tend to the felicity of 


fociety ; nor did they facrifice only to Ceres, they 
introduced larger cups, or ftronger wines, ac- 


From what we cording to the humour of the company, Alci- 


can collect in kh; - : 
can Accounts biades, and the bons vivants, his cotemporaries, 


of themſelves, would often exceed the bounds of moderation, 


they ſeem to 


have been better but then they were better bred than the noiſy 


days the men of faſhion, or rather the men of = 
affluence and elegance, were more ſelect in their 
ſupper ſocieties, drawing together into parties 
fuch as were of reputation for their learning, 
abilities, or convivial powers; their converſations 
formed the feaſts of reaſon, but they did not 
grow gloomy on ſerious ſubjects, for muſick ge. 


8 
EY 


indeed every thing was 


* 4 —_——— «TE & 1 1 "OE & R mY „ 5 — 


bred, and more bacchanalians of my younger days, who now are 


affable, than we 


eould lately all ſilent as the grave. 


thoſe who could not, or would not, partake more, 
p even of the Prammian or the Falernian cup, au- 
ich he 55 
— L bibe aut abi. 
or Bloods, or 

Bucks, about 

the middle of 


that the milkſop or the flincher was not allowed 
to make his eſcape from the roaring fcenes of 


neceſſity, he hath been compelled to ſwill libations 
of black ſtrap (horrible bad Port) till it ſoon 
operated hke the water of Lethe. We hope for 
the fake of politeneſs, in theſe days of refinement, 
that our etourdi, ou boys wivants de bon ton, never 


At Athens or Rome, in 
precend to be. their convivial ſocieties, when they quaffed en 
grand gayete du cæur, it was their cuſtom to ſay to 


In Britain IT have known it often, 


hilarity, the door hath been locked, and by dire 


in this land of liberty prevent any perfon from 


1 taking himſelf away. 
There is reaſon | 
to veliere me bottle companions that ever deli 
purer wines little hours, and no flincher, though he was ac- 
ment. cuſed of intemperance by Plato, yet was cer- 
ttainly a ſober man, for he never took in more 


wine than excited his eloquence, or made 


- * 39 
t 3 
his WI 2 
1 
ſparkle 
arkle 
P - 
. - 
N * * 
= 


Socrates, who was perhaps one of the beft 
ghted in the 


' 
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of "& parkle with all. the brightneſs of vivacity. He 
Ar vas a perfect ſtranger to ebriety, but we believe 
es be could not, nor would not, have ſhone with 


K. : J. * f Reaſons why 
© he ſame luſtre in midnight ſociety, under the — A 


ns guſpices of our common Port Wine, ſo preciouſly be £14 cheaper 
ot gelivered to us by benevolent dealers, who kindly * 
e. ell it to their friends cheaper than it coſts them, 

S, pvith all its conſequent duties; apropos, it hath 


As | . this moment ſhot into my nous, how to ac- 
of Fount for this clever manner of the dealers ſerving 
their economical cuſtomers; when they diſcover 
- | that their wine on importation, genuine from the 
i- magazine of the merchant, is a little too ſtrong ges wy 
5, pf the brandy, or too rich from its ſaccharine or _— 
„ oily parts not yet. opened, and to attenuate its dd fra- 
viſcidity (being excellent chymiſts) they pour in watery and | 
a portion of ſea-water, &c. either to give the wine more from their 
nh ſomething reſembling flavour, or as the French guet 
. . y, than 

A 3 1 call it, an gout plus prquant z--0f perhaps for a better their entrances 
o reaſon, only known to themſelves, which neither g mounted 
, the author nor the reader of this may have inge- 
1muity enough to hit upon. It is 12 that 
„ſiome ingenious dealers are men of ſcience, have 
picked up this improvement from the Roman or 
f __—Grecian authors. We remember ſomewhere to Reaſons why 
have read, that the Romans were ſo curious about 1 
s the ſalt-water they added to their wine, that they improvements, 
ſent for it a great way from the ſhore; and that 
the Greeks, who were not ignorant of this me- 
„ thaod of mending or increaſing the quantity of 
their wine (as our leatned dealers will allow) 
called it, ohe ©zMzooauwmr, Colum. Athen. lib. 1. 

Plin. lib. 23, cap. 1, &c. 
Me ſhall ſay nothing of the nice kernel taſte, 
which ingenious artiſts confer upon Port, with 
hepatic aloes, gentian, &c. to conceal the acor 

or ſourneſs when it begins, or of many other dex- 
terous things which they are maſters of; we are 

8 "RA only 


— 
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only ſurpriſed they do not apply to Parliament 1 


for a premium adequate to their merit. 


1 


ſomething on cellars. We have ſeen ſome cellars 


in the fineſt fabrics of this and other countries in 
Europe; here they are greatly entitled to pre- 


ference, but ſtill we ſuppoſe there is room for im- 
provement. Men of opulence in this ifland poſ- 


ſeſs all the comforts of life in a ſuperior ſtyle of on 


utility and elegance, to any other part or natzon 


on this globe, and ſuffer me to add, with heart - 2 5 
felt ſatisfaction, that our labourers and paupers 


Heze follows 2 allo enjoy the humbler neceffaries, even in theſe 


may be paſſed days of dearth, in a preferable manner, with re- 
Over. 


Bread js now gäard to plenty or excellence. I lament that 
dearer in Portu- Others are much to be pitied, but rejoice that we 
gar han are in all ations ſuperlatively better off. I write 
not this from hearſay [grace a Dieu) but from the 

"a conviction of all my ſenſes. | 
Tt is a bad gawe If we could but have wiſdom enough in the 
_ oy government of this bleſſed ſpot, to preſerve our 
loſer. divine conſtitution from corruption, and to keep 
ourſelves out of all ſcrapes of continental wars, 
which never can (even were we to be ſucceſsful 
beyond our wiſhes) bring us any ſolid advantage. 


Perhaps theſo Let us but contend with continental antagoniſts 
dull facts may + | 


"Rand the tet in commerce, in arts, ſciences and honour, or if 


2 we ſhould be compelled, in ſelf-defence, to pro- 


wiſe hypotheſes duce our proweſs, let us, by the care of our 
of rhetorical gavy, convince them all, that in nautical tactics 
men. | ; Per a 
* we never will flinch or become their inferiors. 
When our victories have made them petition for 
peace, let us ſtill without pride or meanneſs, ſoar 
above them, proving to all the world, that we 
dare as generous as we are brave. Pardon, bene- 
volent reader, this involuntary and unpreme- 
ditated digreſfion, and allow me, without repre- 

henſion, again to fink into the cellar. 
I'was about to ſay, that cellars may be ſo con-: 


trived, 


On cellars, I believe it was promiſed in the Preface to ſay 1 


TT * 
a -- 
. 


55 


— 


reg A ant 
* * 
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Y 
*ZYonger, but better than it now 1s. How? They 


particularly wine, might be preſerved, not only 
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erived. that every thing, according to its nature, On the forma - 


] tion of cellars,. 


ould not only be cloſe ſo as to exclude all 


2 hange of air, whether hot or cold, but they 


ould exclude all agitation of air that may ariſe 
rom firing of cannon, ringing of bells, thunder, 


Kc. or motion from carriages, Cellars for light Temperature, 


8 wines, ſuch as Burgundy, Champaign, Claret, 


Frontiniac, &c. ſhould be in a temperature of 


4 Zabout 33 degrees of Farenheit's thermometer. 


according to its conſtitution, if light or old, in 


28 * 
. 
* 


45 
” 
-v 
e 


— 


Madeira, Malaga, or other ſtrong or ſweet wines, Cellars for 


wines require 
ome circumſtances, proportionate 


ought to have a warmth of 37 or 40 degrees. I Peet or frong 
have known them, under 


7-4. 
* 47 
« 4 


> meliorate kindly in 60. warmth, 


Port, like all other wine, ought to be kept 


about 35 degrees; if firm or new, in 37 or 38; 
but the beſt way is to keep a thermometer in 
every cellar, and to draw a cork from time to 
time, to diſcover the true ſtate of the wine. If 
by any means the internal motion in the wine 1s 
too much excited, the diſeaſe of acor, etvng, or 
fharpneſs, which is often in the cellars of dealers, 


= deleteriouſly cured, no, I mean to ſay concealed 


— 
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* 


by litharge, &c. in this caſe (caveat emptor) the 
buyer ought to poſſeſs more than common judg- confequences 


ment to diſcover it; the beſt brief direction we on uſing pricked 
| wine, when cor- 


can give is, an unpleaſant ſweetiſh taſte, which recea wich Ii. 


tome particular people like, that dwells on the haze, or any, 
palate, or about the root of the tongue, but tion of lead, 
thoſe who drink it commonly, may find that 
coſtiveneſs, pains in the bowels, or colica pictonum, 
with the loſs of the uſe of limbs, &c. &c. are the 
conſequences, 

The next indiſpoſition of wine is the mucor or Some dealers 


muſtineſs, which not even brandy can cure; yet Se 0 — 


it is often cooked up by artificial compoſitions, keeps priſocer 
till it will taſte tolerably, with ſome who diſtin- % kendble 
guiſh men. 
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apothecary, caſteth nothin away. 


call the putrid; when this laſt proceſs is finiſhed, 
the body hes like a fine lady, juſt dead in a con- 


If Fathers, not the leaſt reſpectable in the group, 
Cellars, their hath ſaid ſomething nearly ſimilar +. Thele diſ- 


bad t he eaſes of wine often proceed from its being meagre, 


eos ſeater Cellars badly conſtructed, or improperly {uited to 
and decay, their contents. | 

From -our experience and attention to wines, 
we conclude that ſound good Port, when well 
kept, is generally in perfection when it hath been 
three, four, or five years in the wood, and one, 
two, or three in bottle, ſometimes ſaoner, though 
we have taſted ſome excellent at twelve, — 
pꝓttener obſerved it on the decay; when it was 
Feats of kept in flatu quo by brandy, it is true, that ſpirit 
brandied wine, loſt much of its ardency, but if a perſon of mo- 
eben os derate ſenſibility drinks about a bottle of ſuch 
wine, thirſt, feveriſhneſs, nauſea, and head-ach, 
are often the conſequences. 


_ * Vitiumque muſto quibuſdam in locis, iterum ſpore 
fervere; qua calamiate deperit ſapor; vappæque accipit 
nomen; probro ſum etiam homini, cum degeneraverit 
animus. Plin. I. 14. c. 20. 


er gerne BN To w bras, vas eg sgl U- 
damn. S. Chry/oft. 5 


We 


- Spirtcvs reftor, The third and laſt illneſs of wine is the vappa, 
aug of a. Which is only a progreſſion or advance of the 
grance or fla- nucor; in it a total decompoſition of the wine 
oo takes place, the /piritus fikveſtris, or the ſpiritus 4 
rector, upon which we ſuppofe the flavour of wine, 
and almoſt all the odour of vegetables, to de- 
pend, is loft, the colour ſubfides, and the taſte is 
mawkith, This is the effect of the third ope- 
ration or fermentation, which chymiſts I believe 


ſumption, its foul is gone *®. One of the Greek 0 


guiſh without delicacy ; but they can buy it a 4 
bargain ; a thorough paced dealer, like a frugal A 4 


cauſes why ill made, forced on, or adulterated, eke from 


VE ow 
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We have ſeen ſome ample cellars in the palaces 


Sf this country, but when compared with thoſe , 
$f many Roman patricians, they are no more than e aacient, 
Welch chapel, to the ſublime cathedral of Saint 


Peter. The luxury of theſe days hath been 


Ebuſed by ſimple men, nay the pulpit hath 
ZÞroaned with declamatory tones, on this popular 
Nubject; but let us conſider luxury relatively, we 
are, or ought to be exceedingly opulent; we are 
powerful, for we have at this moment near 500,000 opulente. 
men in arms againſt France; having now become 


the principals in this bloody and expenſive war, 


Juxury is the natural child of wealth, any one of 


our very richeſt men is thought to be extrava- 
+ gant, if he hath 3o or 40 pipes of Port, or all 


/ 
> 
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money in entertainments and domeſtic expences, 
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* * 
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other wines in his cellars; nay, we doubt if any 
potentate of theſe days poſſeſſes double that quan- 
tity; yet ſuch was the hoſpitality, magnificence 


or voluptuous luxury of antient times, that many 


private gentlemen, ſubjects of imperial Rome, 
commonly kept at leaſt a thouſand pipes of the 
choiceſt wines, in their cellars, ſuch as the Greek 
Phyſician Athenæus, founder of the Pneumatic 


ect, called was aso, every fort that was excel- 
lent, which Greece, Italy or Spain produced, they 
had in abundance.* We ſhall but barely mention 


Celfars of mo · 
dern times com- 
pared to thoſs 


Voluptuouſnefs 
the offspring of 


%_ 1 


the names of Quintus Hortenſius and of Lucius yas expence «f 


Emperors ſpent yearly above 7,000,000 of our 


* As it is not our intention to ſwell this pamphlet into a 


book, we ſhall defiſt from voluminous quotations to prove 
what we advance; but the curious reader may be ſatisfied by 


looking into the fragmentsof the learned Lucius Terentius 


Varro; into Cicero, &c. or into Arbuthnot on Coins.  Sue- 


tonius hath given us wonderful accounts of their ſuppers, - 


which coſt many thouſands of pounds ; more than enough to 
fogger the faith of an unlearned reader in a trifling tract of 
als jort. | : 


independent 


Lucinius Lucullus, adding that ſome of the Roman — 2 


' 


Conjeftural queſtion whether or not any thing propoſed as 
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When princes independent of the charges of the ſtate ; and that 
2 in her the monſter Caligula, her the ſame manner, ex. Fe 
would recollet pended above double that ſum, that is, about or tl 
rods Tae above forty thouſand pounds a day, on his own 
their own. family, or his private expences, without ever 
having done one liberal, humane or beneficent 
action! The thermæ of the ancients were to 
them a neceſſary or faſhionable part of great 
expence attending on magnificence, which the 


Warm baths moderns have never attempted. I have examined 64 
coftly, large the bathing rooms, {till extant in the ruins of 
and numerous. ſome palaces, particularly in Diocleſian's at Rome, 5 1 

where they were built with poliſhed marble, ſome 4 
: of them are ſtill almoſt perfect; it hath been ſaid 4 
by ſome author, I remember not who, that three 1 
The dreadful thouſand was the number of them in that ſplen- 
ee Gd building; but from their ſize, that ſeems more A 
powerful argu- than apocryphal. The ancient phyſicians have 
ment of che mo- 2 
derns gsi amply, from the great Coan downward, recom- 
warm bathing, mended warm bathing. We believe that the mo- 


Necbess thas dern phyſicians, till lately more influenced by hy- 
Ear n ee potheſis than ſcience or experience, abſurdly neg- | 
Religion axe JeCted this pleaſant and ineſtimable remedy. The 
Ad en. Werethe Greeks and Romans uſed warm bathing as a pre- | 
ancient Greeks lude to ſupper. It might be made a pleaſant and 
or Romans re- 
miſs or relaxed? Uſeful part of modern luxury. 1 
When I mentioned cellars, it was my intention 
to offer ſome conjectures on the bottling and 
keeping of wine, ſo as to preſerve its taſte, colour 
and flavour, better than it is now done; the com- 


mon quart bottle is ſo generally uſed, that we 


ideas on hom better will be liſtened to; but there can be no 9 


the caſk into harm in ſporting a harmleſs idea, though it is not 


* ſufficiently ſupported by experiment. Allons nous 


verrons—It hath long been our opinion, that good 
wine, particularly Port, may have all its qualities 
better conſerved in a larger body, or quantity, 
than a quart bottle can contain, and in a fort of 


compoſition 
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. . ompoſition of earth, called unglazed ſtone bot - 
"Im from f ts to four and 
„les, and of a ſize from four quarts to four 

F&xigency, the glaſs quart bottle may be conve- 
=Wiently uſed in ſmall families, or tete a téte par- 
ies, but in larger companies it ſeemeth probable 


"twenty, which may be brought forth according to 


0 h £Y . © 
hat a great quantity drawn off with a ſyphon 

1 8 ANS. Ad | 
would be finer, more free from the careleſſneſs of Advantages, 

ec from large ſtone 


18 Aecantation, more wine would be brought over 
pure, and the flavour, by being kept in larger 
| quantity, in a thicker bottle, be prevented from 
making its eſcape or periſhing—theſs ſtone bot- 
tiles might be ſunk in the cellar, or pitched over, 
tbey would be leſs affected by the changes of the 
air, which acteth powerfully on wine, as well as 
on all other bodies, the mouth of each large bot- 
«tle ought to be waxed or pitched over the cork, 
Zand might be marked as in ancient times with the 


date ac veluts ſtet volucris dies. 
Parcis deri pere horreo. 
Ceſſantem bibuli conſulis amphoram 9 Hor. Ode 28.1. 3. 


In Scotland where they liberally quaff the feſ- 
tal a+ of hoſpitality, they uſually draw off their 
wine from the pipe into large bottles, many of 
them hold about five pints, ſome are much larger, 
ttheſe were originally intended for Claret, now-a- 
; Zdays Port poſſeſſes the magnum bonum, and there is 

no doubt there, but that the wine is better for it. 
The ancient Romans undoubtedly had good wines, 
felt their excellence, and underſtood well how to 
treat them; they commonly kept them in large 
py earthen veſſels—we have ſeen their amphora, a 
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mentioned, ſometimes the urna of four gallons — 
the modius about ten quarts—the congius about 
ſix ſextaries, or our gallon—the ſextarius ſome- 
: thing leſs than our quart—the hemina about halt 
| Th a {cx- 
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bottles. 


Very large bdt« 
tles are, or 
were common 
in Scetland, 


The Romans 
kept their wines 
in large earthen 
veſſels, 


bottle of about eight gallons, often reipectably 


34 


ſmall compa- 
nies. 


| Component 
parts of wine, 


Air or elaſtic 


Tartar. 
| 


| 
| 


1 
N 
| 


/ 


were atte 
ro, 


) 
f 
: 
* 5 
. 
| 


Seldom in mall a ſextarius, or nearly our pint.“ We think theſe 
ones except for 


caſks or bottles, 


| Ctiterion by | 
— wine be old or new in ſpite of art, by the 


from old wine. preſence or ablence of its tartar ; when tartar 


called & 
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* 


. 


Roman meaſures, the amphora excepted, were ſel- 4 {4 


large companies, becauſe they have been as ſuch, 
but little mentioned; more might be ſaid on this 
ſubject, but we dread to tire the reader. 1 
We come next according to our promiſe, to 
touch on the component parts of wine; ſuffer us 5 1 
firſt to obſerve that the common matter of all 
mixed bodies is the ſame, but as it is not our 
intention, to give here a chymical analyſis of 
wine, but a brief mention of its component 
parts, we ſhall only oblerve ſpirit 1s diſcoverable 
to the ſmell and taſte, by its volatility and pun- 
gency, in diſtillation 1t riſes firſt and is brought 
over as brandy. Air is alſo a conſiderable patt in 
all fermented fluids, and probably gives them 
much of their pleaſant pungency, as may be diſ- 
covered by adding fixed air to water, or extract- 
ing it by an air pump, from ale, wine, cyder, 
&c. The eſſential ſalt or tartar, which ſhoots 
into chryſtals, and adheres to the fides of wine 
like a hard ſtone, is ano- 
ther component part of wine, peculiar to it- 
ſelf—it is not difficult to tell exactly, whether 


bn 
* 


abounds, there is a ſenſible ſaline harſhneſs that 
effects the organs of taſte. In proportion as it 


hath ſhot, mellow neſs ſucceeds; but if preſent in 


® The Greeks alſo had a two-eared wine veſſel which they 
„but their MOAIOE was a dry meaſure, thev © 
= alſo their Sicuc or ſextarius, and the HMIEYSE, or femi wel © £ 
is. 1 8 
+ When wine poſſeſſes a ſufficient quantity of fermented 


We could with Tpirit, it may be faid to be gencrous, or cordial; when it is too i 
that the latter ſmall in quantity, it is called meagre or hungry; when diſ- 
part of this note tilled ſpirit is added. to ſupply the natural, wine then becomes 


proportionally a iſonous liquor, a hich tolerable taſte may /4 
diſcover, and all men ought io avoid, as injurious to , 
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1 AN ESSAY ON PORT WINE. 
"= Auid fate, it is not unwholeſome—the chemiſts 
g 


Df old, promiſed to do wonders with it, which 

they never performed. It ſeems to me needleſs to 
„mention that wine contains earth, becauſe it is Ferch. 

s Hmperceptible to the drinker—thegoily particles Efemial oil, - 
which exiſt in wine, are ſmall in quantity, but 
probably on their nature depends its fragrance and 
flavour, and though their elcape by adulteration, 

I or decay of the wine, is not attended with any 

r *%nfible diminution of weight or bulk, yet every 

f pPerſon whole ſenſes of taſte and ſmelling are but 

t * *tolerably good, may eaſily diſcover the dehciency— 

e ne cannot help remarking here, that many people 
have eyes well enough formed for common vi- A digreffion, 
t © fion, but have no perſpicacity or delicacy of 
perception; that is to ſay, they cannot obſerve 

in a group, the harmony of proportion—juſt fo 


in taſting, though there be no real or radical 


$4 


- > deficiency of the organ, yet there is often an ab- 


- ſence of minute accuracy, we allo may hear 
dictinctly without underſtanding melody, cadence 
or rythm—our minds are alſo generally ſtrangers 


co the power of pleaſing conſciouſneſs, in the ele- We bare fome- 
a 5 i ht th times ſuppoſed 
- gant arts and ſciences, until we are taught the na- ye is a ſex in 


ture of things, on fundamental or primordial tbe foul, be- 
| Erich . cauſe women 
principles. Might not every perſon who enjoys commonly excel 


the ordinary faculties of man, and who can af- men both in bo- 
ford a polite educat! [ ht eaſil h ly 200 
P education, be taught caluy as much tage, eſpecially 


of the conſtitution of cauſe and effect, as might when educated z 
alas, females 


make him reliſh corporeally or intellectually, the ſeldom have a 
pleaſures of true taſte? Might not ſuch an edu- b a mate 

cation be perfectly conſiſtent with grace, good woman well 

manners and felicity, by removing error, by over- CN 


turning affectation, by cruſhing faſtidioſity, by bappieft circle 


% # W3T we 


- 
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CS CREED 


0 p 2 | . . 1 fl i . 
ſuppreſſing falſe pride, and convincing us of the 
beauty of true humility Once more do l beg 
po pardon for unpremeditated digreſſion, and return 


to our ſubject we ſhall paſs oyer in filence ſome 
other minute parts, which the chymiſt might diſ- 
| E 2 | cloſe, 


. 
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cloſe, but may be foreign to our purpoſe, there- 


fore we come finally to that part of wine, which 10 
far exceeds all the reſt in magnitude, and with- 


out it all the reſt would be uſeleſs or injurious to 


Aqueous part man, I mean water. When all theſe parts are 
of wine, ſuch as 


is natural or ge- Naturally or ſimply combined in a juſt harmony 


 nerared in the of proportion, wine is a beneficial beverage—when | 


ure artificially united by wine brewers, they are ſel- 


dom pleaſant, and we believe always, either 
immediately or remotely, are productive of 
evil effects, when commonly or daily uſed. — 
The aqueous fluid here mentioned is very dif- 


Different from ferent from common elemental water, as hath 
water, and upon 


which princi- been proved by experiments; it is in its nature, 


pally depend. Purer and lighter, than even diſtilled water, 
the weaker from ſome qualities it poſſeſſes, by its prepa- 
wines. ration in the vine. It hath been found in ſome 
diſorders, that.a proper allowance of light fra- 

grant ſmall ſound wine, drank without any addi- 

tion of water, hath been found much more bene- 

ficial than ſtronger wine reduced to the ſame 

| ſtrength with water—there is a ſpecies of light 
ſpecies of pleaſant Port, ſomewhat of the nature of Bur- 
Rows even in gundy, not common in Portugal, lately made by 
Portugal, is experiment, that was never ſtrengthened by 
my excetent brandy, but hitherto hath never made its appear- 
ance in Britain, that would probably anſwer all 
the purpoſes we have hinted at—it was to my 

palate the pleaſanteſt wine I ever taſted, even ſu- 

perior to the Creme de Noyeau, a pint was a de- 

lightful pittance, a bottle gives brilliancy to wit, 

and three pints even to a milk{op never conjures up 

blue devils, nor leayes nauſea, heat, feyer or head- 

Whether this ach behind; in ſhort, it hath eyery quality of good 


* : * . 


ine" — wine, without any thing injurious in its nature; it 


dez, we cannot hath not hitherto been made for ſale; I have written 
ae for ſome pipes of it, but we have no doubt that 


ther more pro- it would be produced in plenty, it encourage- 
Filly be gen ment were offered for it, and it would be pure, 


det Why nog | until 
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until artful intereſted men ſhould find means to Near I am. 

get it into their hands and adulterate it alſo, as u kl. 

they have done almoſt every other ſort of wine, 

that is now commonly ſold in this commercial 

country. We know that there are ſome reſpect- 

able wine merchants, who are above baſeneſs, and wine merchants 

== generally keep as good wine, as hath been com- n 

monly brought into this iſland, but we are not | 

ignorant that a number of cheaper dealers now 8 

ſwarm, who can commonly ſell at a lower rate, cheap enough. 

than the others can or will buy at—whether their 

= wines are really good or not, we leave to the de- 

termination of thoſe who have judgment, taſte 

and experience. 1 2 

| Were we to treat on regimen, or on dietetic Du die 

wines, there is yet room left for a volume of new 

and uſeful obſervations, but it is more conſiſtent 

== with our preſent plan, to confine what we would 

ſay within a few curſory remarks which ſome may 

read, and comment on with advantage. The | 

> Materia Medica of the ancient phyſicians was li- A flight compa- 

mited within very narrow bounds, and wine was a n neden, 

capital part of it; the moderns have widely ex- phyfic. 

=> tended its dimenſions, and enriched it with many 

very uſeful medicines, but whether or not, the 

i z healing art is proportionably improved, is a queſ- 

tion which may be negatively anſwered—we have plain fas are 

ſeen many hypothetical doctors, learnedly crouding tbe foul of 

their preſcriptions with multifarious articles, lie 

mechanical projectors, loading their machines 

with levers and wheels, when half their number 

would have done the buſineſs better. 

Hippocrates the divine father of phyſic, whoſe The ancient 

== ſimple ſagacity will be for ever the admiration of 12% god 

intelligent men, was probably as ſucceſsful as any wine often. 

of his ſucceſſors—he followed nature, and was 

accurate in all his obſervations—wine was a capi- 

tal remedy in his practice, both as a preſerver 

and a reſtorer of health, and the wiſeſt among the 
x; moſt 
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moſt learned or wiſe of the faculty, till prefer it 
| to the beſt of the cordials or reſtoratives of the 
ſgmops; there can be no general rules given, or can 
be followed in phyſic, without the ſtricteſt atten- 
| tion to circumſtances of age, ſex, ſucceſſion of 
PHidciples ot ſymptoms, conſtitution, illneſs, ſeaſon of the year, 
Sience abſo- property, &c. upon principles of ſcience, and he 
Vr gcecttur. ho reads the Avis gu peuple, or Domeſtic Medicine, 
till he can repeat every ſentence ad unguem, without 
theſe, will be at beſt but a Charlatan, or a gen- 

tleman doctor, who hath miſpent his time, 
he hath only acquired an impoſing flux of words 
or confounded ideas to preſcribe improperly. 

We earneſtly recommend it to. all benevolent 
An wfeful warn- perſons, who wiſh to relieve ſuffering huma- i 


robin” nity, before they begin to preſcribe, that they 
doftors, 


would firſt gain ſome requifite knowledge on 
fundamental principles, or confine their practice 
to poultices, gruel, broth or flannel, leſt - they 
violate. the fixth commandment—their good inten- 
tions cannot excuſe their raſhneſs, by the laws of 
either Gop or man, and even their own. con- 
ſciences ought not to acquit them of murder, 
when a human creature is killed by their 1gno- 
rance ; even wine is often given kindly by lady 

| doctors deleteriouſly to young ſtrong perſons, in 
Wine feldom inflammatory diſeaſes, but to languid ſenility, we 
improper in <e would recommend a chirping glaſs of generous þ > 
evening of life, _. . — 1 
wine, occaſionally—infants, pubeſcents, irritable 

or hectical perſons ought to uſe this fluid, when 
thought neceſſary, much diluted—yet 1 have ſeen 
infants who loathed all ſorts of food and medicine, 
recovered by a liberal allowance of ſheer wine — it 
wine heats, it does harm—if it gives ſpirits, 
ſtrength and appetite, good. Hippocrates called 
his ſtrongeſt mixture of wine, lia, and the 
weakeſt vagrrals —another mixture of equal parts 
was called 109; w—1n ſummer or warm climates, the 
mixtures may be weak; in winter, ſtronger, ac- 
: cording to circumſtances—when the vis vile, 0 
the 
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; | (when this meal is uſed) may be found an excel- 
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the vital or involuntary motions are defective or States of body | 
weak, where faintiſhneſs or cold clammy ſweats de ranked in as 
are troubleſome, in relaxation of the ſtomach or ara claſs of ms- 
inteſtines, attended with mawkiſhneſs or faſtidio- 
fity of food, flatus, &c, it is probable. that a glaſs 
of ſuch pure wine as 1s moſt agreeable, taken oc- 


caſionally, or an hour before dinner or ſupper 


lent medicine, and we may venture to maintain 
that ſound unbrandied Red Port, is by no means 
the leaſt valuable. In all diſeaſes of a putrid ten- 


| | dency, particularly of the true ſcorbutic caſt, 


wine is what a ſailor might call his ſheet anchor. 


n ſanious ſores, or mortifications, many ſurgeons 


have thought wine and opium ſuperior to Peru- 
vian bark, with all the farrago of other antiſep- | 
tics. In the fenny parts of Lincoln, Eſſex or Wine uſeful is 
Holland, we believe that firm ſound wine is what Pitt er marge 
a doctor would call a prophylactick or preſervative cowrries. 
from agues, putrid fevers, &c. more beneficial 
than both gin and tobacco, we prefer it to Peru- 
vian bark, ſerpentaria, &c.—Much might be ſaid 
in favour of cooled wines, but thoſe who wiſh to Wine cooled 
ſatisfy themſelves on this ſubject, may read Ra- g ren 
mazini on Iced Wines. In gouty habits, when the 
corporeal functions flag, wine well uſed is reſto- n gue acht- 
rative; in ſuch caſes we ſuppoſe that ſound Port tick caſes, oor- 
or old Madeira, is preferable to Claret or Cham- — roars 
aign. The Rheniſh, Hock, Mozelle and Ni- lighter ones. 
arine wines, have been juſtly recommended by 
different phyficians, particularly by Hoffman, as „er wwe aa 
powerfully diuretick, this quality probably reſides mulate the kid- 
in their ſaline and ſpirituous parts. The Hunga- . 
ran wines have been highly extolled in an inge- Jan” 


nous treatiſe, by a Mr. Douglaſs, but we hum- ver n 
bly confeſs our ignorance of them. Did any man Creme de Noy- 
delire to appear learned, there are not many ſub- n. 

jects would ſuit his purpoſe better than wine, be- 8 


cauſe almoſt all the poets in many languages, lent theme for a 
| | | from would be ſcba- 


” l — : % \ 
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from Homer down to Alex.'Stephens, the philoſo- 

phers, nay prieſts, hiſtorians, and phyſicians in 
abundance, have celebrated the virtues of wine, ſo 

that his volumes might be extended to any ſize by 
annotations, quotations and interpolations, from 

hundreds of eminent authors of many nations, the 

catalogue only of whoſe names would aſſiſt much 

to ſwell a pamphlet into a book, but plauſibility is 

no part of our plan, we wiſh to be plain, ſimple and 

uſeful, on the preſumption that we poſſeſs ſome 
knowledge, much experience, and a portion of 
philanthropy. After all the elegant and juſt re- 

. commendations of wine, we have ſeen in books, 
Might not rell- Vet one queſtion may occur; whether its uſe or 
gion, phyic, abuſe have done moſt good or harm to mankind ? 
i this predica- If fairly enquired into, the reſult might reſt on 
ment, and the the latter; but even that could be no argument 
their favour. Againlt the proper uſe of good wine. | 
ie propoſed at firſt to have written a few pa- 

on water, as not foreign to what we have 
hinted on mixed wines, but now dreading to make 
this pamphlet more prolix than uſeful, we will 
recommend the inquiſitive reader to Boerhaave, 
to Boyle, to Hales, to Hoffman, and other excel- 
lent authors for gratification, indulging only in a 
few {ſummary hints that—water, as making a very 
large part of our beverage, deſerves more at ten- 
tion than we give it. Delicate perſons are moſt 
eaſily affected with impure water; but the moſt 
robuſt often ſuffer ſeverely from its uſe, boiling 
helps to purify it, but melted ſnow, or diſtilla- 
tion, yield the moſt unmingled fluid ; the water 
of wells and ſprings in large towns, commonly 
contain much heterogeneous matter—tranſpa- 
rency in water 1s no poſitive proof of purity— 
when water hath been well filtered through large 
beds of ſand or fine gravel, it may be ſaid to flow 
Led taken in- under the auſpices of Hygeia—lead ciſterns or 


- Some hints on 


& wardly hurtful, 


ral, and is pipes for water, as always attended with danger. 
en foallowed : N. B. 
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N. B. It is uſual to clean foul bottles with a whole pack or 
grains or pellets of lead, called ſmall ſhot, and e 
careleſsly to leave ſome in the bottles; wine and leaden troughs, 
weak acids in time diſſolve lead, and all ſolutions 
of lead, taken inwardly, are dangerous, and though 
ngt always immediately hurtful, yet the conſe- 
W quences are generally ſure ; violent pains in the 
W bowels, coſtiveneſs, waſting of the body, loſs of 
W ſtrength, tremor, ſpaſm, convulſion, &c. &c. are 1 
but too often the effects of this metal. As an oumwardly - 
outward application, in inflammations of the . 4 
or burns, it is fafe and uſeful. If it is abſor hh 
into the conſtitution ſo applied, yet it does nd 
miſchief? © Wh | > 5 
As I have mentioned ſome. of the evils that _ _. 
W ſucceed to the internal admiſſion of lead, and ass 
this metal hath been introduced into wine by - 
# fraudulent dealers, and may continue to be ſo, 
it ſeemeth to us proper to publiſh here, an eaſy, 
cheap and certain method of diſcovering that 
lethiferous foſſile in wine. Take a ſmall quantity 2 xperiment 
of ſuſpected wine in a clear glaſs, drop into it a the preſence of 
few drops of a' ſolution of the liver of ſulphur; In vine. 
it the wine hath any lead in it, a ſmall leadiſh 
coloured or dark cloud will be formed, and pre- 
cipitate to the bottom of the glaſs 3 thus may the 
body be ſaved from danger, and the mind from 
doubt. N. B. The liver of ſulphur is now . Liver of ful- 
chymical nomenclature bein changed) called — —_— 
ſ\vIphurated kali, and is perfectly ſoluble in water. mineral poi- 
Some phyſicians ſay they bave found this ſimple 
ſolution an uſeful remedy againſt arſenic, or cor- 
roſive ſublimate, when ſuſpended in wine, or 
indeed to prevent the bad effects of any mineral 
poiſon, however taken, 1 85 


It hath been advanced by ſome ingenious men, On making 
that England and Ireland may be amply ſupplied nad. wg 
with good wines from grapes of their own growth... 

I will not pretend to reaſon on this point with _. 
theſe gentlemen, they _ much to ſay, I We 


many 


= 
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„ many years ago at Pains-hill, ig Surry; when Mr. 
: Hamilton had a, beautiful vineyard there, and 
- 2. - 2 Ns made. from it elegant wine, the jy and fituation 
' nature, | e allow are, good, but yet ſomething; perhaps 
N 1 ſun of the ſouth, is wanting. A man may be 
| Goes by an excellent ſcholar, and, expert in the belles- 
| l ettres, yet you cannot compel him to be a poet. 
5 It ſeemeth that every climate hath uſeful indi- 
genqus productions, that might coſt more than 
their true value, if forced in another 5. 

Al. Thers are ſome places which we mall point at 
1 Anon, from whence. this country may be better 
- Avpplied with wines, than perhaps it will, or can 
be, from any other part we know, if Port paſſeth 
©, "away, and the reaſons ſhall now be given. for 
be c this conjecture. 

Canary vine The (Canary wines about half a nd ago, 
2 were excellent, they were imported on the mother 
known. or lees, and ſold pure, they were fit for ſick 
perſons or valetudinarians; now they are like our 
mY nners, 'mixed, mended, chopped, changed, and 
0. altered, from their ſalutary fimplicity, that 
fearcely a trace of what they were, now remains. 
3 — 22 oi | Mageira, wine, about 40 years ago, was very 
Von may often Common in Britain, and often it was excellent, 
— though more was drank in, London only, than 
tables of wine that illand produced, but its price became high, 
8 therefore much was made here; the tables of the 
FA | . opulent in our Eaſt and Welt W ſeldom ex- 
Deer 

=? The wines made ſrom different fruits i in u Britain, duch 25 

currants, raſpberries, &c. alſo Birch wine, Cowſlip, &c. we 

have often reliſhed as excellent, and when well made, without 

being over brandied, we believe them to be wholeſome; but 

they are often ſpoiled by bad management—yet we can re- 
 coinmend*the common uſe of them, as far preferable: to any 

r r adulterated wines, particularly to that injurious one, 

which nine-teaths of the public ſuffer to be impoſed on them 

for Red Forte, N. B. It is probable, the increaſe of 
„ Kar " foreign wines in this iſland, cauſes an addition of 

| many thouſahds unnually to our bills. of mortality Let. 

1 To d ſit W 3 fgke _ note, 85 
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nibited then, any other wide, and there was 85 q 

reaſon to complain of deficiency, for if Homer 

had: drank it, he would have faid the de, ror 

in exiſted, though all his gods are out of . 

faſhion. I believe Madeira is now ſcarcely to be 

reckoned one of our wines; at leaſt I have but 

rarely ſeen or heard of it good for the few months 

I have been in Brita. JF 
Malaga wine, when genuite, is Ae: but — ſeldom 

now hath loft its reputation; the arts ariſing 

trom ſophiſtication have almoſt extinguiſhed it? 

name. Sherry, when pure, is one of the beſt Oe 

all our white wines, and in vaſt vogue about 15 9 

years ago, is now retiring from out acquaintance, _ 

t there is a way left of procuring it excellent. That way this 
When 1 was at Xeres (near Cadiz) the whole cage 0 
domain on which it grew , could not produce any gratiemans - 
2000 pipes of good wine. Some other wines, from 
ſimilar cauſes, have almoſt ſunk into annihilation. 4 

The Red Port Wine is already on the decline, Port falling faſt 
not from its own nature; but from the treatment“ perd "OY k 
it meets with; of itſelf, if it had but common 
juſtice, it is excellent, and migbt be ſent to us, 
as pure, as elegant, and as pleaſant a potation, 
of different qualities, as all the different countries 
in Europe produce; but merchants hurry fo hard Reaſons why 
for ready return, that it is ſent here, as ſoon ag bofe 8 
poſſible after it comes from the vats of the WE Sy 
nerons; nay, much of it is ſwallowed in England, 
before it is one year old, or its muſt is opened | 
into melioration, before it hath depoſited any 
part of its eſſential ſalt, which maketh it harſh, 
before its ſpiritus rector, or eſſential oil, is exalted. 
into flavour, and before that time hath maturited 
its primordial or conſtituent parts into (if I ma i 
uſe the expreſſion) homogeneity. Whereas, if Por might le 
the foul, unripe, and-putrid. grapes were removed — _ 
before prefling, the muſt ſuffered} to mother on 


its lees undifturbed for a proper time, then ſent 
F 2 to 
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tous without brewage, or leſs bad brandy, and fold 
IT; fairly, without cookery, then would the ſenſes be 
delighted, the head. uninjured, the ſtomach free 
from nauſea, after feſtival indulgence, not would 
a moderate daily gratification be ſucceeded by 
glandular obſtructions, cutaneous eruptions, 
dropſies, rheumatiſms, gout, diſeaſes of the 
ſtomach and (bowels, commonly called bilious, 
nervous affections, &c. &c. As it is, the greateſt 
„part of the Port Wine ſold here, is exactly what 
the Greeks called . eee, and ſhunned 
like a plague; had they known this fort of Port, 
they might have named it nee, dafwun, for its 
(daſte and qualities ſeem but ill ſuited to either the 


It is not poſſible to ſell good wine at the low rate 


theſe are ſold; the cheapeſt we have ſeen are very 
d̃iaͤeear at half the money. . 
eee It would be a great good, if we could learn to 
the difference aſcertain nearly the exact proportion betwixt the 
— — price and worth of things. If Port Wine ſhould 
of things. fall off but a little more than it hath done lately? 
FA queſtion. Where or what may be the beſt remedy? A wiſe 
miniſter could anſwer this queſtion better than I 
can. It is plain to every perſon, that the people 
of this country will not long be contented to pay 
ſuch high prices for what is of little, or leſs than 
little value. The trade of Portugal is not ſo 
A commercial good to us as it might or ought to be. Our ma- 
gewy on equi” nufacture is either interdifted, as all the Man- 
believe mighe | Chefter goods, Birmingham and Sheffield wares, 


1 — and ale, beer, porter, &c. &c. though the natives 


fo it ; bur they wiſh for them exceedingly, and what they do 
nen admit, are low. priced things on very high duties. 
thing. The. trade was lately ſo much againſt us, that the: 
. exchange was high in their favour, and much 
ts ing our glo- | 'r x | ' 25 

lous war. ef mopey was ſent from England to pay for wine, 
e cotton, dye ſtuffs, &c. Were we to treat them 
gueſe made a , ut. | | 

ws paw of in the ſame. manner, they would find ſoon, they 
britain, to ſend 7 5 I $444 | 88 4 | * hy 98 could IF 
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; pleaſure, the ſalubrity, or the longevity of man. | 
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could not do without us; were we to prohibit 7 eu 4 
their wines} diſcontent, inſurrection, &c. would ill ſpare, under 
probably, While the genius of reform rages, ſuc- Jas Prins. 
ceed as a'conlequence ; in ſhort, we are to them ind a. Spar 


| like a right arm, while they are to us ſcarcely a „ek ar : 


— GROIN TIT OTE” TOS 


which was a 
little finger. Our miniſter, [-preſume, hath not ! We 
time for this horrid war to attend to theſe things, — Nag 
eſpecially while the treaſury feceives conſiderably Ped 
above a million and a half ſterling from the Por- uade increaſes * WM 
tugal wine trade; but it is totally collected from e 
the inhabitants of this country. _ or chis county, 

"There is another tax upon the people of Britain The tiding, ag'+ 
at Oporto, which is in the hands of the merchants on 4p 
of: the factory, which they have never accounted m_—_ Oo 
for, perhaps they might be puzzled to do it ſatis- e 


ine It is the d 7 aß 
factorily; indeed, they preſerve a maſonic ſilence — 0g 
upon it, regerding it as their own, which it is amine jnto 


not. It amounts to ſeveral thouſands of pounds l g, 

yearly, and is collected from the ſhippers. of ic is hoped they 

wines, when wine is put on board“. This tallage «oo 

was at firſt allowed 'for an excellent purpoſe, the = 

ſupport of Britiſh ſubjects that might be deſtitute 

in that country. Now it hath increaſed with that 

trade, to a very confiderable ſum, more than is 

requiſite, and it would at leaſt be reaſonable, this 

nation, Which pays it, ſhould ſee how it: hath | 

been expended. An order from Government. or ö 

an act of Parliament, it is ſuppoſed will ſoon BB 

ſatisfy the people here, how theſe factory mer- _— 

chants have beſtowed the public money, | 3 
Now let us come to that part of our ſubject, 

an agreeable and advantageous remedy for the 

failure of Port Wine. Every perſon will allow 


—— FEE ²˙Üü = uwwwwwwwA_ ww — — 


This tribute paid on wines at Oporto ſhipped for Britain 

is four te ſtoonz or ahout half. a- crown for each pipe If it 

were ſtill neceſfary, it would be reaſonable to continue it—if 
not neceſſary,” it ought to be remitted, or abſorbed into the - - 
fink of government ſubfiſtence 3 but alas, this ſort of reform 3-3: 6b 

would pare the pinions of thoſe proud factors who are trem- 
blingly alive to every idea of examination 


that * 


0 
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EF * that peace and commerce, While we can main- 
=. tain them with honour, are beſt; ſuited to. the. 
wege en. intereſt of this country.” We have heard of many 
. ef bene volent expreſſions iſſuing from the mouths of. 
in e out miniſters and ſenators, on the / ſlave trade. 
Ken ae yet Toon. after have we ſeen the plains of Europe 


er sit covered with armed men! the. fields fattened with 
re hundreds of thouſands of their bodies! this un- 
5 not. all che fortunate country ſacrificing, its eflential intereſts, | 
— 1th ſtarving the people at home, ſinking incredible 
e ſums abroad, in the traffic of blood, for other 
e uta, nations, more than ſome kingdoms are worth, 
* while we groan under increaſing loads already too 
ee n and" heavy to bear, and all for what f. To us, tweedle 
— bbw dum or tweedle dee whether the French ſhall have 
Want a monarchy or a republic. Had we hut been ſo 
tees fortunate as to have kept out of this ſcrape, and 
pkg prone expende well only a few millions on our marine, 
and Viders ten: the nations around us migbt have beheld our 


_ wiſdom. and our greatneſs. with wondering eyes. 
. Ihe enthuſiaſtic violence of Gallie,:reformers, . 
* afraid of carrying the joke tog far to provoke us, 
might have, without our interfetence, generated 


1 inteſtine parties, if poſſible, of more malignancy 
d than the National Aſſembly but our joining the. 


puma were junto of belligerent kings, cemented theſe dema- 
Jaws chiefs in gogues even Againſt, Por, 8 21 
es more compa or let us ſuppoſe their nu- 
_ merous NT had long, ago, without. our oppo». 
. ſition, returned home victorious the Convention 
. would or could not haye rewarded. up to _ | 
With an. addi- „ e e ſoldiers are proud, and it 
2 N di atisfied, muſt be dangerous to their maſters 
Nen, or much intereſt, ambition, or both, might bave raiſed. 
el 6 another Monk among their Fragen eee | 
fare John Bull, In France, if it was our obje ;, might have been 
e, thou quietly or tumultuouſly: reſtored by themſelves, 
5 without the expence of either our blood or tre- 
ſure — If it had not, What then? We might have 
BS | | | been, 
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been, by A i domeſtic eſtabliſhment, more opulent, Power in ri 


g ane muſt be 


more powerful, more reſpectable, and perhaps amy l- 
more Happy, if a few moderate and reaſonable eg. no: ute. 
reformis at home had been wiſely granted. Theſe ee 
are reveries' to ſhow that peace and commerce 3 
might have been maintained,” and that they are oughe to be, 
the beſt things for us. It feemeth to me pro- 3 
bable, that in caſe of the failure of Port Wine, or Lax. 
indeed were it even to mend, we might yet in- 
creaſe our commerce, and procure a pleaſanter 
ſupply of more exquiſite wines than ever Spain or New ideas that 
Portugal, I had almoſt ſaid, than even France (onion, — 
bath hitherto ſent us. 

The Turks begin, like other nations, to eman- 
cipate from the fetters of prejudice, and to ſee 
their intereſt through a clearer medium than they 
did tormerly. Might not a commercial treaty be x commercial 


eaſily formed with them, more profitable. even non may now 


formed with- : 


than was our trade with them about 70 years ago, the Turks. 


when Parliament ignorantly interfered with it, 4 


and loſt it.— Our fineſt as well as our coarſer « 
cloaths would be acceptable Mancheſter, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Norwich manufactures, Staf- 

fordfhife pottery, &c. &c. would ſoon make their 

way into the innermoſt dominions of the Sultan 

ſuch a trade would make many ſailors, enrich the. -,"wA 
merchants, employ many hands, and bring in an 


additional revenue to the ſtate, without any wa. , 


. creaſe of load to our own taxes, or more exciſe 


laws.—Next we come to a plan of provifion for A plas for pro-, | 
better wine than ever we enjoyed before—in our ins 82d 


opmion not only poſſible, but practicable, on a 
fair view of probability — it ſeems at leaſt worthy 
of trial but as this is an extemporary brat of the 
author's brain, he may, like other projectors, 
foſter it with fooliſh fondneſs the unprejudiced 5 


and intelligent reader muſt be the beſt judge, 98 
There are” ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago „ 
now "negleQed and e to the Turks, that from 22 


* 3) bh the. 28 44: — 


- | | „ 
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.- 1+; » "the poverty of the people produce little or no 
revenue to government—1s it not probable, that 
the Divan might be eafily convinced, that its 
- | * friendſhip is valuable. to Britain ;' that an alli- 
a ance with us would become ufeful to Turkey; 
that it never could be the intereſt of a diſtant 
people, like us, to attempt to injure them? That 
. f they would plant, or let us plant, ſome of 
The Cyclades the Cyclades with vines, and ſuffer a few of 

| our merchants to. ſettle a factory under their 
that = voyage, auſpices, and employ their people to make 
og a un wine, that thefe miterable, uncultiyated, bar: 
de, aud ved. ren grounds, lying in the fineſt climates, with a 
1 , nature and ſail, aſſiſted with but a little labour, 
the Cyclades, Might make them the ſeat of health and longe- 
— VItY, as well as a granary for corn, wine, dil, 
five perfons honey, fruits, &c. the beſt of their kinds in the 
, world. Homer ſung delightfully the Coan and 
drags, of all Chian wines, enraptured with their fragrance and 
Fate. delicacy; and Hippocrates, poſſeſſing divine ſagaci- 
bes ty, praiſed them as highly, for their prophylactick 
and therapeutick qualities. V 

There is one ifland, Candia, I believe in 
Europe, of great extent, in the Mediterranean, hath 
* - + an admirable climate, lying in about 35 and 36 
. degrees: its ſituation as an iſland, renders it, if it. 
fable for wine, were Cultivated, one of the molt delightful and 
* . healthful ſpots in the world, capable of producing 
every thing that can pleaſe or be uſeful to man, 
though it is 200 miles long and 30 broad, the 
Extending kap- inhabitants are few, miſerable and ignorant, give 
pints to cent gothing to government, and have but little to 
e worthy of themſelves, but are as capable of cultivation as. 
* their country; a little time and pains would make 
them more numerous, urbane, induſtrious, opu- 

lent and uſeful to their ſtate. Such a change 
might. make them literally to drink their waters of 


The Venexians Lethe with gladneſs. When the Venetians bad it 


raluable tans, à little mare than à century ago, and made th it 
10 . 8 ter 
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after the manner of the ancients, much of the moſt 
delicate wines in Europe, and exported them to 
many northern nations, where they were held in 
the higheſt eſtimation, ſo delicately excellent that 
they cannot ſuffer ſophiſtication—ſtill a little of 
excellent goſto may be met with among ſome of 
the Greeks on the iſland, and though the Mufful- 
mans do not yet openly drink wine, yet who can 
doubt; that they will not gladly enter into a com- 
mercial-treaty where. their own intereſt muſt be 
confiderably concerned, and this is the time to | 
try it would not ſhed one drop of human blood 17 goa mea of” 
» 0 d 4 g were but bettet 
patts of any religion in any country, their bowings, agquaiated, i 
their courteſyings, their bendings, their eaſtings, s 9 
their weſtings, no nor any other flexure or gyration on- Lata one 
of human invention, if they think it eſſential; for 9 * 
if the great God permits our follies or ſmiles on Liston and 
innocent trumperies, what right can any man {ke cauſes of 
have to correct or to kill another, for the practice our dierent 


of barmleſs prejudices Let if the Muffulmans de Tags 1 


to change even the ſuperficial. or ſuperſtitious Arent nations 


ſhould catch the ſpirit, of reform, and wheel about Items of both, 


7 were melio- 
on the pivot of common ſenſe, to venture on a rated, might nor 


little good wine, ale, or porter, to allay the ills peo gr more - 


that humanity is heir to, or to occaſionally increaſe happy, aud be 


the felicity of life, I confeſs that every ſentiment of me pi, 
fellow · feeling within me, would exult at the meta; ſucceed t 
morphoſis; but alas! a few generations probably 8 
mult paſs away before ſuch a change can there . 
take place! — The advantages that might reſult principles, 
from the execution of a commercial treaty with ben es 
the Turks would fill a. volume, they . riſe ſo faſt aiſgraced man- 
upon me that I muſt quit the ſubject, as not ſuited xu, 
to either our limits or abilities—Yet ſuffer me to 
ſhow you ſome of thoſe gleams that ſeem: to glow 
in my mind's eye. e bot.” 
The taking of Candia coſt the Turks above one hundred 
thouſand men—the, poſſeſiicn of it, hath as yet never been 
worth” Expence—ſuch are often the conſequences of the 
cruelleſt and the moſt expenſive wars!!! 
25 There * 


| 
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Naben et prof- Phe pears to be m merchants yet un- 
__ born, a fleets fraught with aur manufacture 
1 to the Turkiſh dominions, and returning with 
the moſt delicate wines in the world, as well as 
excellent cotton, choice dye ſtuffs, c. &c. and 
= theſe, merchants vying in wealth with ſovereign 
|  pringes, There may be by ſuch a treaty, a vaſt 
1  1acxeaſe in many of our moſt lucrative manu; 
factures ; methinks I foreſee many towns and 
beautiful vill riſing in Britain as the profi- 
table eſſects of ſuch a traffic, the induſtrious in- 
habitants enjoying peace and plenty, the barren 
— lands made fruitful, and waving fields of yellow 
n ceta, where only heath grows now. By the in- 
RS creaſed — wag of uſeful. inhabitants, a ready 
— 5 market muſt. be found for the farmer, the weaver 
rm never idle, conſequently the plough and the 
- ſhuttle ſtriving. which ſhall operate beſt, to pro- 
- duce plenty or wealth; this loaded nation, light- 
ening the burdens of debt under which it groans, 
by a happy increaſe of revenue, and wiſe er- 
poenditure, profiting from former ſollies, peace 
preſerved; at home, and trafic extended 7 . 
Some way r if then we ſhould grow too opulent, let us 
es judiciomſſy colonize at home, drawing honourably 
Fran from other countries, by liberal encouragement, 
1 the moſt ingenious artiſts of every acc upation, by 
den Offering: capital premiums. to any 1 who can 
i facilitate, or improve any defective or difficult 


ome leſs im- part of our manufactures, or we may lay out equi- 
proved nations? 


4 ke? tably, many millions on cutting canals, improvin 
4 — navigations, fiſnheries, &c. ion — i ot 

. © epiiching-mooziſh or molly a, cc. &c. in 
hort, any experiment at home, however expenſive, 
If fo, our infu- muſt be preterable to the folly of foreign war; yet 


? 


— I would have our navy, and every thing elſe that 


mile arche bug- can. relate to our internal defence, wenn pro- 
—— vw for with pious care. 
. e can never berbour 


the 
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the "ſordid; idea of amaſſing private wealth) ap- 


pointed by” a patriot king, that in all its acæs 
ſhould. be cordially the friend of the people, 


— 


Could ſuch an 
adm iniftration 
be brought into 
exiſtence, what 


a nation ſhould 


not. liſtening to licentious faſtidioſity, but ot this becomer 


wiſely repealing injurious or offenſive laws. and 


removing all real cauſes of -grievance,, fo -as 


that no paltry partiality or preference ſhould 
remain, and no impoſitions or exactions be levied 
without reaſon, equity and juſtice, for in this 


fortunate iſland we ought to bave no oppreſſive The 
diſtinctions, but all be included liberally under 9; 


the denomination of or bad ſubje&s only, ſo 
i poſñble as no juſt cauſe of complaint ſhould be 
left unregarded,. * With ſelf condemnation I quit 


muſt be the 


proſperity of 
the people. 


theſe defirable chimeras with a- ſigh, left” I be Me #46 a 


i reckoned 2 viſionary who indulges on proſpects ſay 


differencly, may 


that poſterity like their predeceſſors may never amuſech himſelft | 


have virtue to realize, and though our anceſtors 


with the phan- 
toms of fancy 


left us 3 ſolid foundation for a durable conſti- It is tobe hoped 


tution, yet like all other buman- eſtabliſhments, it 


our governors 
may learn in 


ought to be. repaired, reſtored, corrected, or dme, to take 


_ amended from time to time, according to the nature 
or manners of the times, and the circumftances 
which regulate or affect all things. | 
The Author of this Effay having traverſed over 
much of Europe, taking notes from his obſer- 
vations and informations, preſumes now that a 
ſew anecdotes on wines, may not be; uſeleſs to 
ſome readers on this article; how to procure the 
beſt, is often not known, it may be allowable to 
offer our little knowledge to thoſe who may have 


hints, even from 
ſimple men. 


leſs. Let us begin with white wine; Madeira Madeira wine. | 


when good, though too potent for common ule, is 
one of the moſt uteful and beſt tor elderly perſons, 
in gouty habits, when the functions of - hfe have 
begun to fail, it makes the moſt pleaſant. whey 


or negus of all the wines; it is often adulterated, 


yet may be had good ſrom ſome merchants who 
are men of honour, but we ſuppoſe as certain a 
2 ! N G2 : en 4 way ; 
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5 may as any; is, to have it ſhipped at the iſland, on 
„ 5 board of veſſels going to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies; 


N motion and warmth are believed to be uſeful to 
, its maturation and melioration this is the only 
This wine 3s 


— Portugueſe white wine, that we ſhall recommend. 
— as but little elſewhele is made of much value, 


found in Pertu-' 


enn they might make excellent —tbeir Liſbon is 
ae ſometimes tolerable—the * White Port ſeldom 
the wine of v7 exceeds mediocrity, it is too much loaded with 
ede Brandy the others are ſo ſmall in qwantity as 
| "A 8 ſeldom to acquire a name in this country. 
Te Spanish wines are ſome of them acarirable, 
„ but ſeldom now to be had genuine No wine can 
de more improved by age, warmth, and motion, 
Sores, Kon than Malaga—after | fruit or flatulent food, or ices, 
eben or any thing taken into the ſtomach producing 
en coldneſs, oppreſſion or eructation, we recommend 
genuiue, .__ glaſs of this warm, cordial,” generous wine when 
bee. * pure, as far better than brandy, for this ardent 
r - ſpirit,” when often uſed, we may venture in the 
++ ..--” face of faſhion, to call it a flow poiſon-—Mal 
bold and unadulterated, may juſtly be ſtiled an 
ſeful cordial — I never ſaw any of it that was 
ſold-in this country that was tolerably gõod it is 
Very eaſy to make indifferent Malaga — ſome few 
merchants have it old and genuine —the beſt I 
ever taſted was in wine merchant's houſes in 
Malaga, 16 years old, but they cannot fel! ſuch 
Wine, except at a very high price, on account of 
evaporation, leakage, and money lying dormant, 
nor even then de they chooſe to part with a 
quarter caſk, at any price, but as a very great 
| favour—it d 1s more 80 their 1 « to en new 
Wine. e . 


Sherry or - "Sherry; as we e cull it, ben pure; is an excellent 
Xeres naturally 


een VIDE :! it is produced on a ſmnall eſtate at Xerxes, in 
a foe flarour, Andalufd, about 18 miles from Cadiz —- when I 


as there, the quantity made, had ne vet exceeded 
2000 Pipes, if fo . 3 it is probable that 
| Tas * three 


three times that 


ſumed. | | 
Pabharetts, another Spaniſh whit nid; is keene 3 
of pleaſant flavour, but is alſo liable to adulte- here argen. 
ration, therefore but ſeldom to be had here, from 7 by NY 
the common dealer.— There are —— other +, rance—thi u. 
Spaniſh white wines, that may be ſaid to be anony- = gan 
| Kc ſuch as Vidonia, Caleavella, &c. that deſerve — 
notice; nay, are ſometimes excellent, but are — r 
ſeldom mentioned or little known in the nomen-- mould g. 
clature of wines. —It is remarkable, that we have 
hardly any other red wine from Spain, but Bene- 
catlo, and that is principally uſed, for mending 
the colour of pale or weak bad Port. of itſelf it is 
a harſh,” unpleaſant deep coloured ſort of ſtrong 
wine, without flavour. —The' extended coaſt from 
Andaluſia to Catalonia is capable of producing 
admirable wines of almoſt every kind. 
We ſballjuſtmention the German white wines, 2 
N Usezuſe of them, we have but little practical neck virwes, 
knowledge ; but ſome extol highly the Hock, the which 3 
Rheniſh, the Moſelle and Nikarine wines, they this country, 
do not meliorate by age, unleſs by adding a ek 
| 1 ſupply of new wine to them, as at Heide]: a oqgplly wich. 
urg. where the great tun is public property; and * wer wine, 
contains about a thouſand hogſheads ; every vin- 
tage ſupplies the annual waſte. Some German 
Phyſicians, © particularly Hoffman, as well as 
"others, have juſtly celebrated their diuretick vir- 
tues; many may reprobate my want of taſte, when 
I ſay, that feſtive felicity would receive but little 
- 1njury, if theſe wines were kept in cold cellars, bb  _ 
- apothecaries only, yet I have ſeen ſome men of 
great intellectual, as well as corporeal diſcern= 
ment, mellow with great goſto on Hock, while Hock is the 
_ others ſipped with deſigbt, the moſt delicate Bur- au 1 
gundy. Hock is ſent to us in caſks called aws, no admirers : 
__ ah(wering nearly to. what we call a tierce, or r 


aboub dhe: third Part of à pipe; it requires ſome 
pains * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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5 rene 
keeping, but any attempts at adulteration, 

an 5 25 ſoon perceptible” in this wines as apy we 

are acquaintech, with. 4 * | 
When an abb! | 5 all paſs over in ſlence, vel other 

| es- ſorts of white wines, either. becauſe our know. 
Tonka, TE or recollection of. them is deficient, or that 

b they may not. be of ſufficient importance to de- 
ſerve attention, from: the reader, and came laſtly 
to thoſe we uſed to receive from our friendly neigh- 

: bours, ſhall L ſay—-no—far ;it is not true—from 
; dur treacherous enenyes—this ſounds too harſh— 
, then, we may fay without violation of propriety— 
from the moſt unbappy and wretched. nation now 

exiſting; many pretty {orts of white wines, which 

bare ſome reſemblance to the then manners of that 

lively: peaple, for they were airy, volatile and plea- 

fant—but ſhould they acquire. a ſmack; of their 

b 203 prefent temperament, we ſhall have little caufe for 

FTreegret, even if theſe-ferocious republicans ſhould 

+. -» - » knep/them at home in a ſtate of requifition—We 

| thall ſuppoſe many of the French white wines as 

well known to the reader, as to the writer of this 

- eſſay, therefore. we ſhall content ourſelves with a 
© few obſeryatious. on Champaigne, which may be 
Called the beſt of the bunch—this wine we fhall 
divide into two ſorts— the light, - -neat, pretty, 

_ Pleaſant produce of: Auvillers, and o Epernay, 

which are ha firſt; of this claſs, ſeldon will keep 

in the cafk, even ina cold cellar, above a year, 
without lofng. their flavour—whereas the finer, 
firmer, and more elegant wines of Selery and of 

St. Thiery. may be brought to us in the wood, and 
. ſand thus. without injury for two years; but in 

2 cool fituation—no wines bear warmth worſe— _ 

If my reculle&ion is right, thay: uſed: to be called | 
v3 in France, eil de ferdrix.. 3 
If. you deſire to reliſh the wines of Champtigne 
" with N thay: deſervo —let them be 


iced 


Selery, &c. 
ed. 
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iced before you draw the cork; - efpecially in ſum- 
mer or autumn —if you are fond of the frothy 
- ſparkling Champaigne, order it to be bottled _ 
about fix months after the vintage, this confines | 
a great deal of its gas or fixed 'air—but if you 
like it leſs lively, more mellow, and generous, or 
as Homer expreſſes it d, Sw, leave it to melio- Hows imgon 
rate-on its lees a couple of years. 

The former light wines ſeldom keep good in the 
bottle, above four, five or fix years, if ſo long 
the latter firmer ſort, will often be excellent if 
kept coal, after it hath been ten or twelve _ 
in flaſk—both ſorts are wholeſome, perhaps in 
ſome caſes highly medicinal, and poſſeſs this ad- _— 
vantage, that the moſt dexterous hand at ſophiſ- 
tication cannot attempt a fraud without diſ- 
covery. 

Having ſaid nearly as much on white wine as is 
confiſtent with the limits intended for-this eſſay, 
we come next to a'curſory account of red wines, red_Wige. 

with ſuch characteriſtic ſpecifications, as we hope 
uill not be regarded as uſeleſs or nugatory We 
| {hall begin with thoſe of France, which are 
many; but in Britain; our knowledge of them 
extends but to few, therefore we ſhall only men- * 
tion thoſe we are beſt acquainted with—Bur- Bugundr. 
gundy, I may fay is only known here, in the cir- 
cles of fathion—its excellence makes it worthy of 
their attention, and its price ſecludes people of 
inferior fortune, from vying with them in this 
elegant luxury—When the communication ſhall 
again be opened, between Britain and that diſ- 
tracted country, the beſt Burgundy may be pro- 
- cured at or about Beaume, but it is light, and 
ſeldom good after two. years old, yet very 
pleaſant, - while freſhneſs and flavour conti- 
nue. Were I to be conſulted on this wine, it 
is probable I ſhould pronounce in favour of the 
vin de Pomard, which is a firmer and more durable 


wine, ” 


= 
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wine, without being in * 2 inferior in fra- 


„ 
185 


w 3 


2 TR is a ſmal tract near to Dijon, 


- Where I have ade which. but lately belonged to 


the Prince of Conde, called Romance, which was 
ſuppoſed to produce the fineſt flavoured wine in 
Burgundy—we believe it merited all the eulogy 
22 on it, but then it was never ſold. 
There were formerly fome very pleaſant wines 


* Hermitage. made near to Orange, in Dauphiné, called Her- 


Clatet. 


mitage, and Cote Rotie, we do not remember to 
have ever taſted any of theſe wines in Britain, 
though the quantity produced on the banks of 
the Rhone is not ſmall.— The great advantage 
reſulting from the uſe of good French wine is, a 


few glalfes ſtimulate but little even the delicate, 


and the box vivant may enjoy his friend and his 


bottle without fever, head-ach or mawkiſhnefs— 


22 becauſe they are untainted with bad 


andy, or any other noxious ſpirits As a reſ- 
torative, in caſes of morbid or natural delicacy, 
pipe: they are preferable to any other ſort of 
rmer wines—and even thoſe who are free from 
ailment, if fortune allows them the election of 
indulgence, may find theſe elegant wines, as ſalu- 
tary or more ſo in warm weather, than any other 
vinous beverage they can ule. | 
Claret is a wine too well known, to IR of 
our annotations—what was made at Lafitte, La- 
tour, Pontac, -Chattau Margouze, Haut-Brion, 
and two or three other places, was admirable, but . 
of latter times intereſt hath whetted invention; 
the vin de Bourdelois, like many others, became 
dearer and leis pure than they were fifty years ago 
2m late Lord Pembroke we have often heard 
acquired 


| - | 
: wv! 
* 
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- acquired ſo much knowledge in vinous compoſi- 
tion, that he could without one drop of juice 
from any grape, deceive many (/i diſaut) judges wy be taide 
even in Claret—as a fen d' eſprit a gentleman may gets ples- 
amuſe himſelf with fuch arts, but after they are ary . * 
known, they ought to be publiſhed and treated as 
the tricks of other jugglers---without ſeience in 
ſuch ſecrets, any man without preſumption may 
prognoſticate that ſalubrity cannot fucceed fuch 
potations. The Italian wines {Florence excepted), wines 
are ſeldom tranſported hither, Lachrima Chrifti, ſeidom ſeep 
on account of its name, hath been much talked of bete. 
it is produced on a ſmall tract near to Baia, 
about five miles from Naples, but rarely comes 
to England; no matter, if the ſtock reſembles the 
ſamples we faw, it is more venerable for the 
claſtic ground on which it grows, than for any 
excellence it poſſeſſes, yet the beautiful knolls, 
delightful fituations, fine light ſoil, fea breezes, 
c. promiſe much for the fruit of the vine---per- AH dis didrig 
haps the ſubterranean- fires exficcate the foil too of Naples.is | 
much---moſt of the Italian wines we faw funk — 2 
below mediocrity, very few ſurpaſſed it. 
The fort of Port Wine which is commonly Port Nee 
uſed in Britain, is very little or rather never taſted i, 7 
by the Portugueſe, in their on houſes, unleſs 8 by 156 
when their fidalgos (men of rank) or merchants, "© 
give an entertainment to Enghſhmen, which never 
did happen three times a year, in any one houſe, 
throughout the whole kingdom of Portugal. 
Hoſpitality is not the faſhion or the diſpoſition of 
the Portugueſe; they ſeldom, till very lately, 
gave even à diſh of coffee or tea to their own 
relations; but when they do give a feaſt on ac- 
count of ſome anniverſary, a ſaint's day, or the 
Conſecration of a fon to the church, then all their 
tables groan under the load of victuals— there is 
no regularity in any thing, or courſes, or elegance 
of exhibition, for even in the firſt families of 
| H rank 


* 
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rank or antiquity, it is a rare thing indeed to ſee 

either knives or forks, fingers wo et the nay 
1 A ſtranger to Luſitanian feſtivity mu re 
_ might ook when he ſees introduced, as a prologue to a play, 
like exazee- but more ſubſtantial, many diſhes of boiled beef 
who know chat and plain boiled rice (curries are not known), this 
— at is a fine qua non —boiled fowls, hams, ſal-picams, 
_ truth &c. ſmoke round him in abundance—theſe being 
3 nearly demoliſhed, a freſh ſupply of many roaſted 
pigs, many roaſted turkies, many roaſted geeſe, 
ducks, fowls, paſtelinhos, ſweet cakes, &c. cloſe 
the rear of this exuberant feſtival—I had almoſt 
forgotten the moſt pleaſant part of the whole— 
their fruits. 2wizhout cultivation are as excellent as 
All foreign pro- nature in a good climate can give them, but they 
duclon are are not preſented with elegance, nor are ices of 
e intorngat any fort, nor any foreign wines, not even thoſe of 
their own diſtant provinces, introduced —iſ you 
WY look for Burgundy, Claret, Champaign, or even 
Females are Madeira, you may ſooner ſee an angel, for in the 
never ſeen i» church proceſſions, they are by no means ſcarce. 
pt If any Engliſh are in the party (which ſometimes 
Thoſe who are happens) then ſome ftrong Port is produced, 
lobes. on fend but not from the cellar of the hoſt, he never had 

commonts eng 3 Cellar; there are not fix houſes in Portu 
| large preſents. (ſtrangers excepted) who keep now or ever did 
before them. keep any. bottled wine for themſelves, or their 
An entertain” friends—hoſpitality exiſteth not in Luſitania 


generally more even the vinbaleiros (wine-makers) fell all, and 
gung tan c buy what they want from the venda (wine- hop). 


the boſt, Elee- They never (even the opulent) drink in their own 
anne tinge houſes any wine, but a fort of vinho tinto, they 
* "eeptble. call rama, or another fort ſtill ſmaller, called 
| winho verde (green wine), all new and out of the 
caik, but they ſeem to reliſh a glaſs of good 
wine in Engliſh houſes. An Engliſhman calls 
their wine ro/-gut, a Frenchman, wins du þais, 
the price is about four-pence a quart, ſometimes 
they are in draught very pleaſant—in a few ſhops 
| | : | at 
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at Oporto, they ſell factory or ſtrong wine, very 
new, or ſuch as commonly comes to this country 2 de falors 
for about 11d. a quart. If you go to drink it in cuſtomers for 
the public-houſe (there is only one in Oporto a dns wines. 
gentleman- can fit down in, the Factory-houſe) 
you pay at the rate of ſixteen pence a bottle. 

Ebriety is a rare vice among the Portugueſe ; There are more 
but thoſe wa —_ in an odious view of vora- Sowa than. 
city, may often gratify it amply in that country. we have obſer» 
It 4 ſeldom or ON dk 9 uſe 8 an 
or forks at their own tables, but when they han- 
dle any ſort of viands, eſpecially of the winged 
kind, they exhibit the moſt efficacious motions 
of the mandible, that keen toothed men can | 
diſplay. I have beheld with admiring eyes the 2 nigen 
ſwarthy ſons of Luſitania, after they had devoured at the manners 
is much boiled beef, rice, ham, falpicaon, &c. rr 
as might ſatisfy as many ſavages, begin again 799m left for 
with vulturine yoracity, on the volaille rotie, hel- 
ing themſelves, from diſtant ſituations, with ex- Coftigan, «late 
tended arms, to whole carcaſes, held in cager tanian cuſtoms, 


graſp, dropping ſauce or gravy in abundance, on bach not exag- 


gerated ; but he 


all that fat under, while, unconſcious of unpo- hath left many 

liſhed ruſticity, they - grinned with canine n- 0 
tentment on the ſavoury morſel ; then, without ftapger credibi- 
inciſion, it was exalted in both hands to ſharp pp 

White teeth, which cut them not, it is true, but 
they lacerated limb from limb, with the ſpeed of 

the lynx or leopard, leaving the bones as bare as 

the beſt anatormſts, before they make ſkeletons. 

In this manner have I ſeen fowls of magnitude 

ſwallowed by individuals, before they emptied one 
goblet of wine. There ſeems there to be an art in 
eating, or a Capacity of paunch, which ſome un- 

* fortunately. poſſeſs for beaſtly indulgence, that 
might be reſtrained within bounds of decency, or 

ſuch men taught to obſerve, that the glutton 

only. gains loathſome diſeaſes, is offenſive to the 
lenſes of delicate perſons, and may be ſaid to 115 
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his grave with his own teeth. Another cuſtom, 
too commonly practiſed in Portugal, is, pocket ing 
dt table, not only all ſorts of confections, but 
al other dainties, and even viands, ſuch as par- 
tridges, quails, or even ducklings, &c. without 
ſaying by your leave, or ſeeming to be ſenſible of 
3111 Iimpropriet 7). 38 e N. 51 16 

when a writer | Still, as you muſt know, Portugal remains. in a 
— 4 N rude ſtate; refinement bath hitherto but rarely 


Engliſh ideas, offered to exhibit her graces in that kingdom; 
he ought ta be 


cautiouſly. cor- the country is ill cultivated ; the roads, though 


fed nor mould they have excellent materials at hand for mend- 
he riſk his re- 


putation, by 10g. or making new ones, generally lie over un- 


teing all the formed, as nature in a hilly or rather moun+ 
truth z but an 


exa@_hiftory tainous country pointed out paths, or tracks 


Me have been formed by the feet of animals. A 
PARTS... 


faithful deſcription of their inns would - beggar 
belief. The buildings of all forts are bad, irre- 


2 "gular, expenſive, poorly furniſhed, and very ill 
Wohitegure. 'Contrived. No architectonick arts have hitherto 
mf (except at Liſbon) made their appearance in 
Portugal“. The peaſantry are capable of great 

x | improve- 
The architet * Let me not paſs oyer in filence the very large Factory - 
pes b houſe lately built at an enormous _—_— Oporto.— The 
— . front is handſome, the great ſtair-caſe is ſplendid, and the 
projeRtor—if he ball-room is magnificent. —Alas! here endeth all eulogy on 
had poſſeſſed this edifjce, for all its other component parts in the tout enſem- 
genius or ſcji- e may be compared to a hodge-podge, an oba padrida, a 
— Suing — piece - meal jumble, or a taylor's cabhage-bag—the kitchen is 
— — of in the ſummit of the houſe, with a cutious ſtair-caſe, that 
exhibitiog them cannat allow one perſon to pals another ; the ſuppen or dining- 
. - rooms reſemble a long gallery, leading to better apartment>— 
Some of the the coffee-room is a ſmall ſtraight little place, that ſeryes as a 


factory gentle - road to a bad billia:d- room, which is the common paſſage to 
men, who have | 


. ”a newſpaper apartment - all the ſleeping chambers, except 

| ſenſe d 22 two, are of the pigeon-hale | cles Am ell, that the bed 
ing this, will leaveth not place far three chairs; ſome of them have no 
ſwell as uſual windows, but a fort of, borrowed light—:he ball room hath ics 
_ 1 floor as ſolid as ſtone and enormous beams could make it, to 
8 prevent pleaſant dancinz, yet this perplexed pile, fit for no 
they can, that it one purpoſe, colt above 20,0001. callected from the people of 
js por tee · * Britaio who drink wine, being a tax on every pipe exported. 


iz 
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improvement; at preſent they are ignorant, ſu- The vulgar in 
perſtitious, dirty, meagre, and obſequious. It — — 
is to be hoped the faca da porta (ſtabbing knife) 


poſſible, more 


which every man and woman, from the higheſt n 


: 2 every fort of 
to the loweſt, even judges, prieſts, nuns, &c. chicane aa 


carry in ſecret pockets, is falling by degrees into — 
diſuſe, for clandeſtine murders ſeemed lately leſs 
frequent. | 


We wiſh for the ſake of humanity, that the Murder ſeemed 


N of Portugal would try to diſcuſs their b 
ea 


— 


their fidalgos (perſons of faſhion) would adopt e ba 
the more gentlemanly deciſion of their differences never reſentany 


by duel, it would ' preſerve many lives; theſe jn dy du. 

poſitions 8 be eafily defended on the ſoundeſt 1 knew a caps 
principles of policy, without violating, when care- dier who a6 
fully conſidered, the fundamentals of religion; red e cut 


NY F an Engli 
but this is a doctrine that might be dangerous to — 2 


rt burnings by a little plain boxing, and that ſeldom incurred” | 


touch upon in Lufitanja, becauſe we believe bind hie back. 


a ) becauſe his bro». 
there are peculiar motives belonging to both tber be mera 


their civil and religious governance, which forbids bs Dew 
the diſcuſſion of ſuch ſubjects. Among many The uf was 
coarſe cuſtoms in Portugal, that of having their d ur. 
horſes enter at the ſame door with themſelves, 

even in their beſt houſes, and the firſt flour or 

ground ſtory, which we uſe for parlours, &c. is 


with them employed for ſtabling—eyen the Eng- 


It was abaye 12 years a building, and is not yet finiſhed, 
As no rent can be paid for it, it is given to a factor's ſeryant 
for a tavern, and even this donation may ruin the poor man, 
but they can help him, if he is humble, with a factory pen- 


2 ö 


1 


ſion. The folly and abſurdity of forming ſuch an edifice had 
its rife 1a vanity z. it was carried on without either taſte, cal- 
culetion, or judgment; the expence came not” from their own 
ockets, and they were afraid our needy government might 
y its graſp on their bank,—lt is to be lamented, that it 
may long lait a conſpicuous monument of the want of intel. 
I-ctual improvement, or even” of the deficiency of common 
ſenſe, which the Eogliſh factory poſſeſſed, at ſo late a period 
as the latter part of the eighteenth century! This is a faint” | 
pot an exaggerated deſcription, — iſh KS 
EI ( 1 * 
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Sometinies liſh fall inſenſibly into their manners, e. g. An 
— pbk Engliih merchant of the firſt claſs in Oporto, for 
er family, fortune and education, hath reſided there 
ſeeming munig. DEAT forty years, lives at a conſiderable expence, 
cence. gives great entertainments, balls, routs, & e. when 
oy his company are at dinner, cards or ſupper, they 
may hear his mules craunching their ready ſtraw, 
or braying at the approach of Indian corn, if your 
- ++,5 -- ears are not ſufficient evidence, that the ſtables 
All theſe offen- are immediately under the drawing and dining 


ee, ien rooms, your olfactory nerves muſt convince you, 


ebeaply and for I have there ſmelt the effluvia ſomething like 
9 ſpirit of hartſhorn eſpecially in warm weather. 
All this I ſuppoſe is very pleaſant to the poſ- 
ſeſſors of the houſe; but to me who am not faſti- 
dious, I fancied I even taſted the mules in the 
% viiands, perhaps ſuch a fituation, might have ope- 
:- rated as an emetic to more delicate perſons—I 
Ti Englic ia tried ſecretly to account for ſuch a phenomenon, 
. the family having ſuffered it inſenſibly, or at 


Webers, ſeem leaſt filently for thirty years—All the people in 
or afflicted, with Portugal, with a very few exceptions, are diſ- 


en poſed to be great doctors, they muſt think that 
Tones aſked a filth is ſovereign againſt flatu. (wind) If you 


fearned doctor, | 75 3 
earned dotor, find a group in deep converſation, the important 


In the brain, for ſubject is their health, their diſeaſes and the cauſe 


we Engliſh un- n - ; -" 
Judd is nos, WHICH is conſtantly a flatu (meaning a bad air) in 


All I:ovd the head, in the heart, in the limbs, &c. - Their 
an was hat doctors generally talk in the ſame jargon. 580 
e There 


ſatu is & flatu, 
+ We have been preſent in medica} conſultations that have 
laſted for many hours (four, five, fix or ſeven} every doctor 
muſt make a tedious oration, ſometimes as long, and as inte- 
reſting as a methodiſt's ſermon—and perhaps as ſalutary, bow- 
ever, they commonly all end in orders, for many (three or ſix) 
emiſſions of blood even in diſeaſes of dejection, till we have 
known their poor patient die under the lancet— they, the 
- goQtars, are fometimes fo violently oppoſite in their opinions, 
that they ſcold like fiſh-women, without uſing more delicate 
language or more powerful arguments—the graduates in law 
and phyſic, are incredibly numerous, they labour much and 
yery cheap, at leaſt for very little money, for (twelve vin- 
"LA tems 
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There are two more topics of univerſal conver» The areana of 
. ation in Portugal, which added to their hiſtories 2 e but 


| g l ; ſeldom ſuper-* 
of ailments, engage all their attention—theſe are, fcially ſeen or 


their tamilies and their law ſuits—on the firſt (phy- N 
fick) they all talk at random, probably becauſe they hare all 
they are ignorant of every fundamental principle fe their vater 
of ſcience; but were I to tranſlate but briefly finders, dy boy 
ſome of their hiſtories in common converſation n 
tremblings, akings, ſtartings, indigeſtions, ſwel- fourim bere, 
lings, taſtes, bilious affections, flatu's obſtruc- 

tions, belchings, coughing, hawkings, ſpittings, 
ſweatings, & c. &c. we believe it might make 

ſome readers ſick, and others would feel it to act 


like a maw-walluß. 
The ſecond general head, is ſeldom elegantly If the venevo- 


diſcuſſed in the cleareſt ideas of genealogy, ſeveral . 


being anxious to ſpeak at the ſame time, and all greffons, ve 


| ; ie ſt agknow- 
very vehement, as a looket'on may ſuppoſe from ledge we are 


their geſticulations, this too at laſt goes off like a more indebied. 
Dutch concert. We pretend not to inſinuate that chan he can te 


a code of juriſprudence might be collected from © us for fuck 
the reports of caſes eagerly delivered in their con- amute by un- 
fabulations oa litigation ; but we have obſerved, now» ance- 
that every complainant was beſt pleaſed when he 
was heard without interruption ; but alas that ſel- 
dom happened, for impatience cauſed much voci- 
feration, many thrugs, croſſings, exclamations and 
the rapid ule of the ſnuff box, ſhowed that far- 
ther endurance was near an end - ſo they part to 
meet again as ſoon they can on the ſame intereſt- 
ing ſubjects. | 
If the minds of men were directed into uſeful Mea motives 
employments, all our injurious paſſions and nu- when uber arg 
tory amulements, might be made lefs trouble- e 
ome to ourſelves, and leſs hurtful to others— 


There may be ſome phyſical cauſes, which lead 


tems or) ſixteen pence is a good fee, but they commonly take 

care of whole families by the year, for about one or two moi- 
dores each, often for leſs. Ihe firſt phyſician in Oporto at- WL NEE 
tends one watch-mender's large family, for keeping one ap | an 
two old watches in order. nN 0 


Ty 
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us to amount for national character in man; but 


Some of the 
fRory are ſo 
deep, that they 
may be com- 
pared to ſome 
myſteries —be- 
_yond all buman 
comprehenfion, 
We fincerely 
with we could 
write truth, 
without offend- 
ing the arrogant 
dignity of ſome 
of theſe 3 
tant men. 


we are inclinable to believe that religion and g0- 
vernment help to form the ſtrongeſt feature in out 
diſtinctions—if we were here diſpoſed to be mi- 
nute or accurate, we might allo find that faſhion 
or cuſtoms are not indolent agents—Might not 
every perſon in this country naturally ſuppoſe 
that good wine 1s a common thing in Portugal ? 
The reverſe is true! And might they not hope to 
hear that all the Engliſh wine merchants have 
commonly good Port at their own tables---The 
truth ſtands thus---fome of them have, but the 
majority exhibit an inferior Kind- I aſked one of 
the factory who always gives good himſlelf---what 
could be the'cauſe of ſuch economy---his anſwer 
was, he allowed the fact; but ſaid that not one 
of them could fave ga pence by it, for he could 
always ſell all his bad wine as well as bis beſt, and 
for the ſame price the whole of this art conſiſts, 
in batching or mixing wines of different qualities, 
colour, confiſtence, &c. with bad brandy (for they 
have none good) ſo as to give them ſtrength, ap- 


Pearance, &c. according to the place they are de- 


This good 
Man is often 
Laid to be a 


figned to be ſent to---even theſe operations re- 
quire but little dexterity, for they are often 1 
may ſay, commonly left to fervanis, without ſu— 
perintendence---nay, we know one houſe of great 
commerce in this line, where the ſole maſter, a 
man of property, who refides commonly at 
Oporto, without confinement or inability, hath 
not been once at, or in his cellars, for above 
theſe dozen years; and we are not ignorant of ano- 
ther, where the chief partner viſits his vaults 
often, and ſends out ines, 3000 pipes yearly, of 
as high reputation as any other of the factory, hath 
grown opulent, and conducts large concerns, yet 
even his friends allow him to be a very weak man 
---1n ſome things they ſay he is a natural, but we 
muſt ſuppoſe that all his enderſtanding is devoted 
to the management or batching of wine, and that 
the 
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the wine trade may be well carried on with but Jew, but chat 
few ideas. | ES 7 

If ſuch a man, now he hath acquired a conſi- he is a ram-gout | | 

derable capital, would keep but three or four hun- Naos bim beg 
dred pipes of wine by him, for but two years Tight have 
conſtantly foſtering on its own lees, then portion wi, | 
it out in batches with new wines, we believe he | 
might (till raiſe the reputation of his beſt wine 
ſome ſenſible men have allowed the propriety of | 
ſuch a propoſal, for meliorating Port Wine ; but | 
we believe they have as men in trade, irrefragable 

' reaſons againſt ſuch a prafuce---one tells you that 
all bis pipes produce the ſame price, and that he 
ſhould not, were he to try it, find cuſtomers diſ- 
poſed to reward him for his trouble, delay and 
expence---another tells you that ready returns are 
the ſoul of the wine trade-- that evaporation and 
waſte amounts to an incredible expence---one 
perſon of the factory went ſo far as to ſay, that in ö 
the very great concerns of the houſe in which he is | 
a {mall partner, the yearly loſs amounted to no leſs nM 
a ſum than $0001. this I confeſs ſtaggered my credi- The pompoſity 
bility ; but I deliver it exactly-— a fourth alledged at ir i 
that ſo few were real judges of wines, that wine him exaggerate 
merchants could, like tradeſmen doctors, by their à Hale, ts i 
addreſs or intrepidity of countenance, diſpoſe of genius is too 


- 6. 6 . ſublime for fim 
all their Wares Or preſcriptions, without any loſs pie * | 


even by the worſt of them. — : | | 
After all our enquiries and informations. about 
Port Wine, we have concluded thus, (whether 
juitly or injuſtly we ſubmit to thoſe who have ta- 
ken more pains with juperior abilities) that the 
royal company of Alto D' Auro, always poſſeſſeth 
a much greater quantity of Red Port, than any 
other, perhaps more than all the other houſes in 
Oporto—that its wine is far from being of an in- 
terior quality to the beſt of theirs—that it con- | 
ſtantly keeps more old wine than all of them 
that it is leis difficult to be ſupplied from it, with Theſe ſenti- 
ſuch wine as deſerves approbation, than from any nen te deb. 


near the truth. 


other quarter, provided you know the true chan- Some men pare | 


cenſured this 


nel company, ad 
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pho eſcape it, nel of application; but to my knowledge they | 
t let me add, | 


4 have refuſed the requeſts of ſome. reſpectable a= 


experience, it . ſons, who thought their wealth entitled them to 
deſerves all that 


can be fad hee have whatever they defired, but for the informa- 


is good, tion of ſuch gentlemen who think themſelves I 
I have always 


Paid this real uſed, that company, though 1t ſells wines, doth 


company in ad- not class itſelf as a commercial one, but as one ap- 
vance for all 


their wines 1 pointed by royal authority, to regulate all the ge- 
— . neral tranſactions of the wine trade, ſo as to pre- 
W 


vel ſerved who {erve the ſtaple traffick of Port Wines (the greateſt 
Goes in rente in Portugal) from ſinking or ſuffering by any ini- 
are its fixed 
terms. - quitous or clandeſtine practices, anf muſt add 


© When SY and to the honour of that company, that while I reſi- 


eutvgy go han® ded in Oporto, that I bought better wine from it, 
we plett for family uſe, than I could obtain f r- 
are pleaſant for fammy ue, than 1 could obtain from any pe 
companions. ſon of the factory, for love or money, and that [ 
frequently ſent to my friends in Britain, wine 
from the company, that pleaſed them better than 
| Another noto- any I could taſte or purchaſe elfewhere—this is 
rious company, 


once had the the reſult of experience, and I trult this company 
management will continue to me its kindneſs, for I eſteem it 


Wines, ad A very great favour to be treated in buſineſs, ſo 
bought nem for as always to feel the moſt perfect ſatisfaction. 
© Whether ie tot My laſt importation from this company hath if 1 
r poſſible increaſed my confidence and reſpect.— | 
». equity, we By advice juſt received from the royal company 
r of Alto D' Auro, I have now in different ſhips a 
1 quantitq of its beſt old wines, which may arrive 


This is intended II September, before this can be publiſhed—The 
as an advertiſe examination of all honourable men, who know 
ment from the, 
zuthor to the good wine, will be regarded as a compliment; and 
Ra, ff any reſpectable perſons deſire to be waited on 
at their own houſes, not above two miles diſtant | 
1 from where I live, they may tranſmit me a note 1 
2 by a ſervant, directed to No, 61, Stanhope-Street, 
© Clare-Market, and I will do myſelf the honour of 
Waiting on them as ſoon as J can, or their letters 
„ Poſt paid mall be anſwered. 
E==! Ibe plan 1 have laid down in carrying on a 
er ſpecies of traffick in wine is as follows; to deal for ready mo- 
N of: why ney; becauſe I pay in advance, to procure the bel! 
a 7 gens ” \ wines 
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wines poſſible, without regard to a few pounds - 9 
: extra in 0 the coſt z never to try at extenſive bu- The mon dir. 3 


ness, but to do a little well; not to receive or fcultpart ofthis © 5 


. : - rraffick he 
to deliver any wines that is not of the firſt qua- doubes wilt he! 


Jity—that Iwill never alter, mix, mend or adul- © induce oven 


. . perſons of pro- 
terate any wine L have in my poſſeſſion, but en- perty to pay 


deavout to gain and keep the reliance of all who Leap: vi 20 | 
defire to deal with me, without evaſion or equivo- their wines—if |; 


invi hey do, thei 
cation that though I invite no intercourſe on 7 6,0 


the ſtale and fraudulent ſcheme of low price, yet is demonttrable 


Iwill ſell on the moſt reaſonable terms, which in 2 


the end will turn out the cheapeſt; and now to afin 
drop this ſtyle of egotiſm which is unpleaſant, I“ 


old wiae, with- 


will--not ſay any more on this ſubject, truſting meter oo 
that good wine, when known, will want no buſh. not be difficuir 


N. B. Sherry, tbat will pleaſe the beſt judges of m femonfirare | 


. that the profits 
wine, may be had as above. on middling or 


If any creditable perſons ſhould (in theſe days gester than on 
of addreſs, when ſimulation is made to paſs for the ben; burt 
fimplicity) ſuſpect the author of this Eſſay of ci- be 15 commer 
ther charlatanry or chicane, he will refer them to betwirt health 


-men of eſtabliſhed reputation of their own ac- n 
quuaintance or rank, to remove their doubts no ers 
| ſtranger in ſuch a city as London, can be offended . 
1] if his character is tried before he is truſted, nor 
ought he to ſhrink from enquiry, for here even 
the moſt intelligent or acute have often reaſon to 
dread the lure of likelihood. | 


Cantw enin metuit foveam lupns, accipttergue, 
Suſpeitos iaqueos, et opertum miluns hamum. 

| | Hor. Ep. lib. I. 
rel r. 


gINCL this Eſſay was written, ſeveral of the au- 
A « thors frienfls, who have frequently taſted his 


wines, hve ſt ngly repreſented to him, that they The common | 
| believe i will contribute much to his own advan- felling price of 


tage, and the atisfaction of the public, if he will — a in 
bottle oftſome yipes of his Port and Sherry, and be 11; 145. thire 


' ; diſpoſe & then by retail—to this he readily me dees. 


| R | ; | * the dozen. | 
agreed, keing nvinced that many families, as ©*!!ars in Stan- 
well as gle me 
| 
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hope.Street, 


who wiſh for good wine, can , 
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not find it convenient dd bottle it off from the. 

a this caſk at home; and often gannot light on: it, by 


every perſon the dozen, abroad, therefoft, be will aſſure the 
mayhave thebeſt | 


Mata. public, that he never will Bogtle off any Port 
ſonable price, Wine, for ſuch ſale of an inferirsſort, or before 
ot tug it hath beenjat leaſt three or fouft years in the 
bores to each wood, and of the firſt quality, and*thZugh he 
"the bottles alto may by and by make ſome difference in tg prices? 
pup be pull" by the dozen, on account of lyihg a longer 4 
ney will be re- ſhorter time in bottles, yet there never will 
beast wi fen any difference in the quality of the wine itſelf, an 
dack clean. that there never ſhall be any meah tricks played. 
5 nor the ſmalleſt cauſe of complaint given to any 
one, Who does him the bonhur to ſend for his 
wines, or to Confide in him. Sopie of the names 
of the gentlemen who are th ſe of this Poſt- 
_ ſcript, would give credit to the moſt reſpectable 
perſon in buſſneſs— they are all Werthy of regard, 
bs as men of taſte, judgment and npral integrity; 
but it wodld be improper to publiſh their names, 
dr even to alli their leave to doit. 172 
A The auth6r of this Eſſay, modeſtly bopes for 
that degree of credibility, which eve perſon who 
1 makes fimple ttuth his ftandard, haty ſome glaken 
ere ste auge expect; and though ſome things pe hat ad- 


P 


th 93 f 
r, e vanced, may be cenſurable, yet he fargeſtly re- 
| Iiticks, -govern- queſts ſome grains of allowance, it was. abt his in- 
ment, religion, 0 D g g 1 2 | 
&. may be faix tention to offend—1t is perhaps yppohble for 


game for the "{;. TITTY en. 
eic, be oy ſome men, not naturally or conſtugtiozally en 


requeſts the cen- dued with that degree of guarded on or pru- 


for will gcat g e A. 1 . 
kin witk good dence, which is often accounted dom; and 9 
| ure, to reign 
muſt be leſs hor- 


Danner — it abfolutely neceſſary to prevent ci 
vidro de eat ap in all their ſelf; evident ſentimais, een when 
with arazor. they riſe tairly before them, duriig the nand gal- 


+ bad a judicious down nought in malice; but to exptſs better 
"pruned his lux: what he wiſhes to explain, he will rrowa fentence © 


Wenn eau, and concluſe thu. 
| ardener does 1 
efpaliers; his 2 
Eſſay had been 
* freer tum 


Fey'ts. 4 N 
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